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Message of the President.— President Wilson delivered 
his annual address before Congress on December 2. It 
was the fourth time the President had appeared person- 
ally before the two houses. Interest in the message cen- 
tred chiefly on what he would say on the Mexican prob- 
lem and on the question of anti-trust legislation. In both 
instances the President’s remarks were reassuring. He 
denounced Huerta as a dictator and usurper whose power 
is crumbling day by day, but he expressed the belief that 
this country would not be obliged to alter its present 
policy of “watchful waiting.” In regard to anti-trust 
legislation the President made it clear that he would not 
advocate any change in the Sherman anti-trust law, but 
would favor merely supplementary legislation of such a 
character as to reduce the “area of doubt” that has har- 
assed business men. He promised a special message 
later on the trust question. The prominence which he 
gave to the method of electing the President of the 
United States aroused more interest and comment per- 
haps that any other feature of his utterances. He recom- 
mends the enactment of legislation doing away with 
nominating conventions and permitting the selection of 
the nominees for the Presidency by direct primaries. The 
President also urged legislation “‘to facilitate the credits 
needed by farmers” ; the construction of a railroad by the 
Federal Government in Alaska, and prompt action on the 
currency bill. He reminded Congress that every step 
was being taken by the new administration in Manila to 
give the Filipinos an opportunity for self-government as 
rapidly as possible, and promised to “satisfy the obliga- 
tions of generous justice towards the people of Puerto 
Rico, by giving them the ample and familiar rights and 
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He also pointed out the justice of passing a railway em- 
ployers’ liability law, and a law that will reduce the 
hazards at sea. President Wilson omitted altogether any 
attempt to summarize the work of the Executive Depart- 
ments, stating that he would submit the reports of the 
Cabinet officers to Congress. The address was, there- 
fore, much shorter than any annual message of recent 
years. The President received a cordial greeting from 
Congress. The applause was spontaneous and in marked 
contrast to the stiffness and formality that marked his 
appearance on previous occasions. 


Mexico.—The American press has been largely given 
over during the week to the reported exploits of General 
Villa, the rebel leader in Northern Mexico. If numerous 
dispatches can be believed Northern Mexico is irretriev- 
ably lost to Huerta and the capture or at least the invest- 
ment of the city of Mexico is a matter of only a few 
weeks. The provisional President states that several places 
were evacuated by the Federal troops under his instruc- 
tions. It was reported that Queen Wilhelmina, on be- 
half of the powers represented at the Hague Tribunal, 
had submitted to President Huerta a plan for his elimina- 
tion and the pacification of Mexico. Later this was stated 
to be a pure invention. One of the metropolitan papers 
December 5 gave a graphic account of the entrance of 
General Villa at the head of his army of 5,500 rebels into 
the city of Chihuahua. “The people of Chihuahua City 
welcomed Villa with unbridled joy. The Governor’s 
palace was decorated in his honor and the cathedral bells 
pealed him welcome.” The press, December 6, reported 
that Villa had not entered Chihuahua but with 7,000 
rebels had tarried half-way down the line at Ahumada. 
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iaicoeied 
Mazatlan, 
captured from the Federals, but again the report was 


denied. 


Bill for Volunteers Passed.—Representative James R. 
Mann, of Illinois, the floor leader of the Republicans in 
the House of Representatives, asserted openly in a speech 
in that body his belief that the rapid passage of the 
Hay Volunteer Army bill through the House on De- 
indicated that the Administration was pre- 
a war with Mexico. The Hay bill provides 
a volunteer force in time of actual or threat- 
ened war to a_ strength of 242,000, of 
militia or regulars, to be utilized by the President in the 
A similar measure was passed in 


cember 3, 
paring for 
for raising 
exclusive 


event of hostilities. 


great haste in April, 1898, three days before the declara- | 


tion of the war with Spain. Mr. Mann was not opposed 
to the passage of this measure. He said he was willing 
to vote for it since it was advised by the House Military 
Committee and the War Department. “I should greatly 
regret a war with Mexico,” said Mr. Mann, “I have no 
complaint to make of the attitude which the President 
has taken in his dealings with Mexico, although I con- 
fess i can see no end to the road which he is now pur- 
suing. I do not see any escape from chaos and anarchy 
in Mexico under the plan we are now pursuing.” Chair- 
man Hay made no denial of Mr. Mann’s assertion that 
the rapid passage of the bill through the House pointed 


to war. In his discussion of the measure Mr. Hay was 
very guarded and refrained from even mentioning 
Mexico. 


Zelaya Set Free.—General José Santos Zelaya, former 
President of Nicaragua, who was held in New York at 
the instance of the Nicaraguan Government, was dis- 
It was 


> 


charged from Federal custody on December 3. 
given out that Nicaragua had withdrawn its request for 
extradition with the understanding that Zelaya would 
United States and would not return to his 


leave the 


native country. 


Canada.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s free food policy has 
been accepted by the Liberals of the western provinces. 
They demand in addition an increase of the preferential 
rebate on British goods, a lowering of many items of the 
present tariff and free agricultural machinery. By in- 
creasing the British preference they hope to increase im- 
ports from England, and thus to bring ships to carry 
their wheat from Canadian ports. But as the reductions 
they demand would stimulate trade with the United 
States, it would seem that these would neutralize the 
effect of the first measure. The Conservatives won 
the bye-election for the provincial legislature in East 
Middlesex, Ontario. The majority did not come up to 
their expectations. The Canadian Northwest is re- 
ported to be full of cattle buyers from the United States, 
and of collectors from the merchants to whom farmers 
retailers are indebted. The consequence is that 








and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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on the West Coast, was said to have been | farmers are obliged to sell at whatever price is offered. 


In the meantime trade with New Zealand and Australia 
is growing fast. One steamer from New Zealand to 
Vancouver had in her cargo 17,479 boxes of butter, 255 
carcases of veal, 212 quarters of beef, 25 carcases of 
mutton, 73 bags of meat, 274 cases of eggs and 50 tons 
of flax. This can hardly be called satisfactory ——In 
hearing an appeal in England the Lord Chancellor called 
attention to the error of calling Canada a federation. 
To be such it would have had to originate solely in the 
free consent of the provinces, whereas, though this con- 
sent was a condition, the formal union was effected by 
the British North American Act of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment.——The Government has determined to deport the 
Indians freed by order of Chief Justice Hunter of British 
Columbia. If necessary, it will amend the Order-in 
Council under which the Immigration Department acts 
to remove the technical flaws the Chief Justice found 
in it. 


Great Britain.—The police met Mrs, Pankhurst on her 
arrival in Plymouth and carried her off to prison. Mrs. 
Drummond and her army seem to have been unequal to 
One may be sister of a general and yet 
Of course, Mrs. Pankhurst got 
out in a day or two. We forget how many years her 
sentence calls for, and just how many days she has done 
up to the present moment.——Female suffrage is begin- 
ning to interest the dignitaries of the Established Church, 
some of whom are writing stirring letters to the press for 
or against the demand and the feeding of hunger strikers. 
——The strike on the Great Western Railway, which 
began with the refusal of a crew to move a train contain- 
ing goods that had been handled by Dublin strike- 
Lord Crewe, one of the 


the occasion. 
nothing of a strategist. 





breakers, has been settled. 


chief members of the Cabinet and a former Secretary for 








recommends a commission to investigate the 
troubles of the Indians in South Africa. All parties, 
nevertheless, seem agreed that the Imperial Government 
cannot interfere. The Times argues that exclusion is no 
real grievance for the Indians, pointing to the fact that 
the Dominions exclude hundreds of Englishmen every 
year. But exclusion is not the precise grievance in South 
Africa. This includes the special treatment of Indians 
brought into Natal as indentured laborers after their term 
of service has expired. Moreover, Englishmen are not 
excluded as Englishmen, but individuals are excluded for 
certain personal defects that would make them a burden 
instead of a help. If an Englishman has these defects he 
is excluded just as is a German or an Italian on the same 
conditions. The seal of the Corporation of London, 
which has been in use since 1381, has been-replaced by 
anew one. After 532 years of service it is worn out. 
Mr. Asquith traveled lately from London to Leeds by 
motor car. His car was defended by means of wire 
gauze, and he was escorted by four cars of police, all to 
protect him against Suffragists. 


India, 
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Treland.—The Ulster Unionist boast about arming to 
resist Home Rule does not appear to be justified by the 
official returns of gun licenses issued during the last 
year, the figures being 21,546, as compared with 21,857 
in 1911. There has been very slight alteration in the 
figures during the past ten years. Indeed, since restric- 
tions on the carrying of arms were removed, about seven 
vears ago, there has been only an increase of 2,000 gun 
licenses issued annually for the whole of Ireland. No 
licenses, of course, are required for “dummy” rifles. 
The anxiety of the Government to bring about a settle- 
ment of the Home Rule question b, consent is shown by 
the character of the speeches of different members of the 
Ministry. Unionists are declaring that more or less 
authorized emissaries of both sides are feeling their way 
towards a common basis of agreement. This delicate 
task, the Unionists say, is in the hands of men who are 
in touch with the leaders of the two parties, but who are 
without the political standing or the power to commit 
either side to any definite proposition. Trade condi- 
tions in many sections of the country have been disas- 
trously affected by the prolonged dock strike in Dublin, 
and the holiday outlook is most unfavorable. Mean- 
while a fresh element of bitterness has been introduced. 
Strike-breakers are imported in considerable numbers, 
and as a consequence angry feeling is spreading amongst 
the toiling classes. Lord Chief Justice O’Brien, who 
has held the office for twenty-four years, has resigned 
because of ill-health. He is seventy-two years old and 
was, before his appointment to the judicial post, Irish 
Solicitor-General (’87 and ’88) and Attorney-General 
(’88 and ’89) during Mr. Balfour’s Chief Secretaryship. 











Rome.—The ex-Patriarch of the Syrian Monophysites, 
Ignatius Abdul Messih, who abjured his schism last May, 
arrived in Rome to make his official submission to the 
Sovereign Pontiff. The number of conversions of this 
kind that are continually increasing in the East are par- 
ticularly consoling because of the exalted rank of the con- 
Cardinal Oreglia, Dean of the Sacred College, 





verts. 
died in Rome, December 5, at the age of 85. 
ceived the red hat in 1873, was made Bishop of Palestrina 
in 1884, and of Ostia and Velletri in 1896——Cardinal 
Mafh, Archbishop of Pisa, early in the 
sued the Corriere Toscano for libel. An accusation of 
the misappropriation of money intended for the erec- 
tion of a church, brought to the manager of the news- 
paper a sentence of imprisonment for one year, three 
months, and five days, with a fine of 1,820 francs; while 
a similar sentence was passed upon the editor. More- 
over, the court ordered Dr. Del Nero, proprietor of the 
Corriere in conjunction with the manager and editor, to 
make good all moral and material damages caused to his 
Eminence by the libel, and to publish the sentence in his 
own paper and the Giornale d’/talia of Rome. An appeal 
against this sentence resulted in a confirmation of the de- 


cision of the lower court. A letter now appears in the 


He re- | 


year. | 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Italian Press from Italo Palliaci, the editor of the 
Corriere Toscano, declaring that he had been made a tool 
of by the authors of the articles, who failed to furnish 
him with the proofs they promised in support of the 
accusation. He begged the Cardinal to use his influence 
in obtaining pardon for him, and his reception by his 
Eminence has been a hundred times more gracious and 
more favorable than he expected. He has now resolved 
te put his pen to better use in future. The Jubilee 
year ended on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of December in 
the Archbasilica of St. Mary Major. Sermons were 
preached in various languages, and on the 8th, Cardinal 
Vineenzo Vannutelli celebrated high Mass at the Papal 
altar. In the evening the students of all the colleges in 
Rome assisted at Vespers and Benediction of the Blessed 
During the year immense pilgrimages had 
Since last 





Sacrament. 
come from almost every country in Europe. 
April about five thousand people assembled each week 
for the papal blessing in the Court of St. Damaso. 


Spain.—The rebellion in Morocco is not yet quelled 
and reports arrived from Melilla on December 2 of an 
engagement of Spanish infantry with a strong Moorish 
force, ending, however, with the defeat of the tribesmen. 


Italy.—The Radicals who collectively are the pre- 
ponderating party in Parliament, are causing constant 
disturbances in that body. Cicotti the Socialist is es- 
pecially conspicuous in the disorder. On December 4, 
he assailed the Government for wasting money on arma- 
ments and driving people out of the country. He re- 
called the scandal of the Bank of Rome and hinted that 
the Premier was involved in it. The tumult that ensued 
was ended only by adjournment.——The defeat of the 
ex-priest Murri in the election is notable because he was 
sustained by the Lodges, the Radicals, Socialists and Re- 
publicans and by Nathan himself. The great falling 
off among the Deputies in the number of those who pro- 
fess allegiance to the Masonic body is attracting much 


attention. 


France.—On December 2, by a vote of 290 to 260, 
Premier Barthou’s Cabinet collapsed on the question 
whether the $260,000,000 loan for military purposes was 
to be exempt from taxation. Caillaux, who had once 
been’ Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, opposed 
the measure for the reason that it exempted a large class 
of citizens from taxation. This is the second ministerial 
disaster since Poincaré became President. The Radicals 
and Socialists are jubilant over the event because the 
Cabinet represented the policies of proportional repre- 
sentation and three years military service, Up to Friday 
the Government had not succeeded in finding a successor 
for Barthou. Many were thought of, such as Caillaux 
himself, Deschanel, Delcassé, Doumergue and Ribot. 
The last named has been offered the post although he has 
for some time been considered Poincaré’s enemy. They 
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were rivals in the fight for the Presidency of the Re- | 


public. Finally, Doumergue accepted the post provision- | 


ally. 


|, industry. 
_ is reported from Berlin and other German cities. 


Germany.—The disorder which led to the proclamation 
of martial law at Zabern, in Southern Alsace, appears to 
be the culmination of a series of disturbances which have 
taken place at that place intermittently since young Lieu- 
tenant von Forstner stirred the passions of the people by 
a disrespectful allusion to Alsatians early in November. | 
The outbreak early this month of anti-German and anti- 
military sentiment among the Francophile population of | 
Zabern appeared so serious that troops with fixed bayo- | 
nets and ball cartridges took possession of the streets and | 
public squares. The official report states that the bat- 
talion threatened to open fire unless the crowds qspersed. 
Many arrests were made, amongst others two Judges 
and the State’s Attorney, who were on their way to their 
homes after leaving the court house, were hustled off to 
prison. There is an impression in many quarters 
that the military authorities, in consequence of their over- 
wrought nerves, are not handling the situation with tact 
and cool-headedness. Prompted by the Emperor himself, 
the Government at Berlin ordered a thorough inquiry. 
——The whole affair naturally was a subject of discus- 
sion in the Reichstag, and with serious consequences, 
since, following a four-hour debate on December 4, the 
Reichstag voted a lack of confidence in the Imperial 
Chancellor and the Government. This censure, by the | 
decisive vote of 293 to 54, is ascribed to three main causes, 
the anti-German outbursts in Alsace, the harsh retaliatory 
tactics used there by the military, and the utterances of 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg and War Minister 
Falkenhayn in Parliament the day before, in which they 
declared that the “mailed fist’? would continue to be the 
supreme authority in Germany. ‘The vote brings about a 
crisis, and it is thought that the Government will now | 
have a difficult time carrying out its program. By a | 
singular coincidence on the very day that witnessed the 
last outbreak at Zabern, Prince von Bulow, formerly 
German [Imperial Chancellor, abandoned the silence which | 
he once affirmed he would maintain, even after death. 
He does this to warn his countrymen that inveterate hos- 
tility to Germany is the soul of French policy. He ex- | 
presses this conviction in a review of German politics 
written for his forthcoming book on Emperor William’s 
reign. He speaks of “the folly of ignoring the inbred 
hostility of the French,” and adds that “it is idle to hope 
for a reconciliation with France without restoring to her 
the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine.’”——Germany will | 
be represented officially at the San Francisco Exposition. 
Various parties of the Reichstag at special sittings of 
their parliamentary groups decided to support an appro- 
priation of $500,000 for a German building, to be known 
as the “Deutsches Haus.” This action of the party 
groups insures the passage of the bill by a large majority. 
The “Deutsches.Haus” is to be a splendid example of 








| joined with them in all the proceedings. 


| Zichy, and equally 


modern German architecture, and the exhibit it will con- 


| tain-will be composed of the principal arts and crafts and 


a rather elaborate display of many products of German 
A startling number of workers without jobs 
Those 
engaged in the building trades appear to suffer most, but 
other industries are also affected. The unemployed are 
joining in a movement to seek the aid of the Reichstag; 





_ insurance against lack of employment is said to be one of 


the propositions they ask to have considered. The situa- 
tion has its own difficulties in the present crisis facing 
Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg. 


Hungary.—The Catholics of the kingdom are con- 
gratulating themselves over the extraordinary success of 
their general Congress, which convened in Budapest 
early in November. With the exception of Bishop 
Mailath, now in Rome, the united episcopate of the land, 
headed by the Primate, Prince-Archbishop Czernoch, was 
present throughout the sessions. This was the first oc- 
casion in twenty years, by the way, to witness such a 
gathering of Catholic Church dignitaries, and the im- 
mense crowd assembled from all parts of the country 
greeted their spiritual leaders with enthusiastic acclaim. 
Three members of the Cabinet, the Minister of Worship, 
of Agriculture, and the responsible Minister for Croatian 
affairs found place in the meetings in neighborly prox- 
imity to the leaders of the Opposition, Count Zichy, 
Count Apponyi and Karolyi, and in friendly harmony 
A strong 
delegation came from the parliament, the Opposition 
party and the followers of the Government being equally 
conspicuous in the various discussions. Their attendance 
was accepted by all as a happy evidence of the strength 
of Catholic opinion in Hungary, a theme developed in 
masterly fashion in the opening speech of Count John 
insisted upon by Cardinal Bishop 
Hornig, who used it in his vigorous argument demanding 
that the Government respect public morality in the legis- 
lation favors. One prominent Catholic leader disap- 
pointed the assembled body. Count Khuen-Hédervary, 


| leader of the National People’s Party, and a Knight of 


the Catholic Order of the Golden Fleece, did not deign 


_ to meet his coreligionists, though he found time, during 
_ the Congress, to deliver an eloquent address before the 


Protestant assembly convened to protest against the 
Beilis trial in Russia. 


Albania.—It was announced on December 3, that the 
Powers had all agreed to accept William Frederick, sixth 
Prince of Wied, as King of Albania. He is forty-two 
years old; his principality takes its name from a small 
river that flows into the Rhine. His family name is 
Runkel. He is a Protestant in religion, but he will find 
few, if any, of his coreligionists among his subjects. They 
are made up of Moslems, Catholics, and schismatical 
Greeks. The population is estimated to be between 
1,200,000 and 1,600,000. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Coming Over to Rome 


We may be pardoned for reprinting the following | 
notice of the services conducted in a Protestant Episcopal | 


Church in Brooklyn, New York. The notice is taken 
verbatim from the New York Herald of December 1: 


“St. Andrew’s Day was observed as feast day in 
St. Paul’s American Catholic Church, in Brooklyn, 
with special services yesterday, the occasion being the 
unveiling of the shrine to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and 4 life-size statue of St. Peter. Father Andrew 
Chalmers Wilson, the rector, preached on St. An- 
drew at high mass, when the priests wore, for the 
first time, a gorgeous set of vestments of Spanish 
red and gold cloth, which were imported recently. 

“Following the sermon Father Wilson blessed the 
shrine of the Virgin. This is a. memorial by Mrs. 
Edmond Burke Lombard. After the rector had 
blessed the shrine E. B. Lombard lighted the first 
candle, invoking the blessing of the Virgin upon 
his household. Each member of the Lombard family 
then lighted a candle and said a Hail Mary. 

“Previous to the service the life-sized statue of St. 
Peter also was unveiled. This is a beautiful gift of 
E. Crawford Sanford, junior warden of St. Paul’s, 
and will be blessed at the midnight mass, Christmas 
Eve.” 


What were the sentiments of the readers who scanned 
the foregoing notice in the Herald? The members of 
St. Andrew’s parish, we venture to say, felt a thrill of 
exultation that public recognition was thus given to their 


claim of being Catholics, not plain Catholics it is true, | 


for that would mean Roman Catholics, but Catholics 
albeit with the differentiating title of American. Perhaps 
their feelings of exultation would be considerably modi- 
fied if it were suggested that the term American as they 


use it cuts them off from the Church Universal, which is | 


the Church of Rome, as effectively as the qualifying 


| tices in use among her children. 





| 


| 
| 


term of “Old” separates the bearers of the name “Old | 
_ out knowing it, is steering his bark straight for the 


Catholics” from the same Church. 


Father Andrew Chalmers Wilson was tickled to see | 


himself dubbed Father. But to be termed Father no 


more establishes a right to the title than calling oneself 


pope would make one the successor of St. Peter. Other 
readers, and they were numerous, smiled at the assump- 
tion. The term “Father,” according to the latest un- 
abridged Standard Dictionary, means specifically “A 
Roman Catholic priest who is a member of a religious 
fraternity: in the United States and Ireland also, a 
secular priest.” But dictionaries or custom and tradition 
will not help us in this anomaly of dubbing oneself 
Father and thumbing the pages of the Book of Common 
Prayer, authorized as the title-page declares for the use 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America. It re- 





quires a wonderful intellectual somersault,.which only a | 
past-master in sophistry could accomplish, to make the | 


American Catholic Church an Algebraic equivalent for 





| the Protestant Episcopal Church. It shows the vast 
| capabilities of the English language that will allow the 
_unheard of extravagance of making Protestant and 
| Catholic synonymous and a Protestant parson the same 
as a Catholic priest. 

However, there is no sham or pretence about the set- 
ting up of a statue to the Blessed Mother of God, of 
lighting candles and of reciting the Hail Mary. The 
Catholic Church, Roman Catholic if you will, claims no 
monopoly of devotion to the saints or of the pious prac- 
The Church of Rome 
from the beginning has vindicated her claim to be the 
Catholic Church par excellence, and the nature of her 
organization and mission demands such vindication. But 
the Blessed Virgin’s protection and assistance is a thing 
which the Church teaches is good for all, saints and 
sinners alike, for those in the fold, as well as those out 
of it, for pagans, Jews, heretics and infidels, as well as 
for her own children, whether good or bad. It is a good 
sign when even Protestant Episcopalians set up and 
bless with the sign of salvation statues of the Queen of 
Heaven that were ruthlessly hammered and pulverized 
by the direct ancestors of Father Andrew Chalmers 
Wilson. 

Only one comment shall we add. Where is the 
obedience’ and respect due to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at large which voted down at its recent conven- 
tion in New York the motion to consider a change of 
name, or at least put off its consideration for the present? 
But, after all, that is only a trifle. There can be no 
obedience where there is no recognized head. 

Times are moving fast. What with statues and chapels 
to St. Peter, St. Patrick (save the mark!), St. Columba, 
and St. Martin of Tours we are not surprised to behold 
at last a statue erected in honor of the Blessed Virgin. If 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is to become the Ameri- 
can Catholic Church, it must needs acquire some sem- 
blance to the title. Recognition of the Pope’s supremacy 
will come in due course. Father Andrew, probably with- 


Church of Rome, in which he will soon land, let us hope 


and pray, his confiding passengers. ' 
E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


Don Alejandro Pidal 


Catholic Spain is in mourning over the great loss sus- 
tained by the country and its national literature and 
science by the death, in his sixty-sixth year, of Don 
Alejandro Pidal y Mon, early last month in Madrid. 
With him there passed away a great Christian philosopher, 
an eloquent orator, a statesman of distinguished note, 
and a rare master of the Castilian tongue. 

Of Don Alejandro Pidal some of his contemporaries 
used to say, that he was the Montalembert of Spain. I 
believe the comparison to have been a just one. One 
who is acquainted with the character of both men will 
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find little difficulty in discovering the common traits that 

show a family resemblance. Each had the same lofty 
eloquence ; the same wonderful love for the Church; the 
same spirit of conciliation, eager always to secure har- 
mony among those who ought to work for one end; the 
same zeal in the defence of his high religious ideals. 

Entering into public life at a time marked by momen- 
tous changes in the political and social order of his coun- 
try, Pidal aimed to begin his career by holding himself 
aloof from every fashion of party strife. One ideal 
filled his mind: to unite all Catholic factions, whether 
Carlists, or Integrists, or Alfonsists, under the one flag 
of their Catholic faith, and to bring them to labor to- 
gether for the common cause. With this object in view 
he founded and conducted for many years a daily news- 
paper called La Union Catolica, whose name plainly in- 
dicates its program, scope and aspirations. 

Unhappily he failed in the undertaking and his dream 
of Catholic union of action was never realized. Con- 
vinced, however, of the need of genuine Catholic in- 
fluence in the political activities of the day, and fully 
aware that such influence may not be exerted by one 
who neglects to enter into the arena in which is waged 
the struggle for the vital issues of his country, Pidal, 
early in the years of the Bourbon Restoration, 1878- 
1880, joined the Conservative party. Canovas del Cas- 
tillo, the then head of that organization, had just made 
his solemn and public promise to defend and guarantee 
the rights of the Catholics in Spain. 

This is not the time to recall the bitter censure passed 
upon his conduct in doing this by both Carlists and 
Integrists. Pidal paid no heed to the shameful abuse 
they heaped upon him, but serenely pursued the way he 
had chosen to walk. Twice Minister in the Cabinets of 
Canovas del Castillo, president of the Cortes during sev- 
eral terms of Parliament, Ambassador to the Holy See 
from 1900 to 1902, Pidal never failed to use the oppor- 
tunity these exalted charges gave to him to labor 
strenuously for the best interest of the Church among 
his people. He was especially active in securing the 
reestablishment of the religious Orders proscribed in 
Spain in the unhappy days of the Revolution in 1868. 

Contemporary Spain has known no more distinguished 
son in the field of oratory, of philosophy, of literature, 
or of science. His eloquence was of the impassioned 
order—majestic and solemn. Like Donoso Cortes in his 
style, he delighted in rounded paragraphs, in sonorous 
periods, in majestic development of his thought, and in 
the use of brilliant, almost dazzling, imagery. His voice, 
full of passion; his knightly figure; his action, always 
noble and impressive; his manner, that of a valiant chal- 
lenger, gave admirable strength to his profound thought 
and splendid diction, and made him a very king in the 
tribune. 

Pidal’s classical discourses on our knowledge of God, 
delivered during the first Catholic Congress of Spain, 
the one he gave two years ago at the Eucharistic Con- 














gress in Madrid, his funeral oration before the King 
in honor of Menéndes y Pelayo in May, 1912—not to 
recall others of a more remote date which marked the 
course of his long duel with Castelar in the Cortes, will 
always be read and universally admired as masterly ex- 
amples of erudition and doctrine and eloquence. 

Don Alejandro Pidal was, as well, a distinguished 
writer on philosophical themes. An ardent admirer of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, the “Summa Theologica” of the 
Angelic Doctor was a work he studied and loved to con- 
sult and meditate upon throughout his life. Jointly with 


| the Cardinal-Friar Ceferino Gonzales, of whom he was 


the beloved pupil and intimate friend, Pidal may be re- 
garded as one of the genuine enthusiasts for the restora- 
tion of Thomistic teaching to the schools of Spain. His 
work on the Angels of the Schools, written whilst he 
was still a young man, offers sufficient reason why Pidal’s 
name should be placed high on the roll of Spain's sons 
distinguished for philosophical and literary merit. That 
work alone justified his election to the presidency of the 
Royal Academy of the Spanish language, a post which 
he filled from 1906 to the day of his death. 

But what made Pidal a truly splendid figure in the 
eves of his coreligionists was his robust and unshakeable 
Catholic faith, of which he never hesitated to make public 
profession, no matter what his audience or what the oc- 
casion. And his faith, best of all, was a living, practical 
faith. Invited a few years ago to a banquet to be held 
in commemoration of the independence of the Argen- 
tine Republic, Pidal sent a note declining the invitation. 
It chanced that the date of the gathering coincided with 
the eve of St. Peter’s feast, a fast-day in Spain, and, as 
he wrote, he could not permit himself to take part in a 
banquet whose menu proclaimed the violation of one of 
the precepts of Holy Church. 

When Pidal’s growing infirmities brought him to what 
he recognized was to be his death, he called one of his 
sons to his bedside and bade him summon the priest, 
that his father might confess and prepare worthily to 
receive the Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction. “When 
I shall have thus made ready, death may come when it 
will. It will find me nestled in the arms of Divine 
Providence, in whose embrace I shall take my refuge as 
a child in that of its father. Crucifix in hand, to kiss it 
with my lips and to look upon it with my eyes, and 
fortified by the loving prayers of my children, I shall 


| await death’s coming.” 


Such was the death of the exemplary Catholic leader 
whose loss all Spain deplores. His remains, clothed in 
the white habit of the sons of St. Dominic, whom he re- 
garded with sincere affection all through his life, now 
rest at the feet of the Virgin in the historic shrine of 
Covadonga. A fitting resting-place—since it was in that 
lovely nook in the Asturias the plans were laid which 
introduced the most glorious epoch of our country’s his- 
tory, the reconquest of Spain by her Christian sons after 
the land had fallen prey to the Moslems in the invasion 
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deserves. 


May he find there the rest his worthy life 
NoRBERTO ToRCAL. 


Text-books in Seminaries 


The Holy Father continues to perform without hu- 
man respect the duty of every chief pastor, to watch over 
those preparing for the priesthood and to ensure the 
purity of their faith and doctrine, no less than of their 
morals. Accordingly Cardinal de Lai, Secretary of the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation has addressed another 
letter to the Ordinaries of Italy on the subject of the 
books used in their seminaries, either as text-books or 
books of reference. He praises them for having carried 
out his previous instructions, but goes on to say that the 
abuses brought to light by the Apostolic Visitors have 
not ceased entirely. The Sacred Congregation learned 
during the course of the present year “that there are in 
use scholastic manuals deserving censure, either for the 
historical and doctrinal errors they contain, or for their 
dangerous principles, and in general for their scientific 
spirit out of harmony with Christian and Catholic senti- 
ments and the teaching of the See of Peter, the supreme 
chair of truth.” 

The Sacred Congregation recommends, first of all, the 
exclusion from the preparatory schools of the seminaries 
of those anthologies of prose or poetry and those manuals 
of secular history which offend the purity and sanctity 
of the faith, or even the profound veneration due to the 
Church and the Roman Pontificate. In the same way 
must be excluded those text-books of philosophy which 
are contrary to Catholic sentiment, or are even out of 
harmony with the directions of the Holy See for the 
for example, “Il Primo 
Nor the 


teaching of that science, as, 
Passo alla Filosofia,” of Luigi Ambrosi. 


is 


pretext that they are employed to point out errors and | 


to combat them of any value; since to start pupils by a 
false way in order to turn them back to go forward in 
the true, to teach them error in order to instruct them 
in the truth, is to upset every right principle of pedagogy. 

As regards the theological schools, the Sacred Congre- 
gation would have excluded from the seminaries those 
text-books of ecclesiastical history which “pass over 
lightly or omit the supernatural part, which is the true, 
essential, indispensable element in the annals of the 
Church, without which the Church itself becomes incom- 
prehensible” (Circular Le Visite Apostoliche). Such are 
the manuals of ecclesiastical history of F. S. Funk and 
of F. S. Kraus. 

The Sacred Congregation recommends much diligence 
in the choice of text-books of patrology. No one is ig- 
norant of the great efforts made by rationalistic criti- 
cism to destroy, or at least to weaken, the authoritative 
and venerable testimony to the Catholic Faith of the 
Fathers of the Church, distorting their writings by a 
caviling exegesis, or, still worse, diminishing the loftiness 
of their genius and the value of their doctrine. It is 








necessary, therefore, to deny entrance into the seminary 
to such works as can dim in the virgin minds of youth 
the high idea the Church has of her Fathers, and to select 
only those that, taking account of modern culture, do 
not wander away from the safe rules of Catholic the- 
ology. Such is not the manual of patrology of Rauschen, 
in which the doctrine of the Fathers, even on the funda- 
mental dogmas of Christianity, is expounded frequently 
in a manner alien to the objective truth and to the sense 
of the Church. Hence the Ordinaries must be careful 
to eliminate it from their seminaries. 

The Sacred Congregation ends by reminding the Or- 
dinaries of the regulation of the Sacred Congregation 
of Bishops and Regulars in the General Scheme of Stud- 
ies of May 10, 1907, namely, that the text-book of 
philosophy and of theology is to be proposed by the 
council of professors and submitted to the bishop for 
approval. By order of the Holy Father this rule is to 
be extended to all the scholastic text-books of the sem-’ 
inary and even of the preparatory schools. Moreover, 
the text-books prohibited in the schools are not to be 
allowed to seminarists for their private use. Hence to 
these are absolutely forbidden those works of consulta- 
tion and erudition not conforming to the rules already 
laid down. Such are the “Légendes Hagiographiques” of 
Delehaye, and similar works. H. W. 


The Poet of Hope 


“T care not who makes the laws of a nation so that I 
write its songs” might possibly be the dream of a certain 
French poet of to-day named Charles Péguy, who is be- 
ginning to attract considerable attention, but who, as far 
as We are aware, is almost unknown outside of his own 
country. Indeed, he is not mentioned even in “Qui Etes- 
Vous?” the French ”Who’s Who,” of three years ago, 
in spite of the fact that for the last thirteen years he has 
been editor-in-chief of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine, a 
review of politics, literature, sociology, art and kindred 
matters which is credited with having taken rank as soon 
as it appeared with the Revue des Deux Mondes, the 
Revue de Paris, and the Mercure. He is one of that 
remarkable set of French literary men who have in the 
past few years been won back to the faith of their 
fathers; and his conversion in particular is considered to 
be as influential for good as that of Brunetiére. 

The supernatural grace by which he was brought back 
to God would seem at first sight to have been only the 
natural result of his previous pursuit of a certain line 
of thought in connection with his literary work. He had 
frequently written against a theory accepted by many 
of his associates, that a poetical ideal does not necessarily 
imply a reality, actual or possible. The contrary, he 
maintained, was the case, and he insisted that an idealist 
always strives to realize his dreams. His especial dream 
was the betterment of the human race, and that ideal he 
fancied was going to be achieved through the instru- 
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mentality of Socialism. Hence, among the early con- 
tributors to the Cahiers, we find the names of such men 
as Jaurés, the present leader of the French Socialists, 
and Vandervelde, their oracle in Belgium. There are 
others also who inspire scarcely less terror. Strange to 
say, Péguy was also an ardent Dreyfusard; not that he 
liked the Jew personally, but he regarded him as the 
victim of a cabal. 

He grew wiser as he grew older, and whatever he 
may have thought of Dreyfus, his illusions about Social- 
ism soon vanished. “Looking back,” says a writer in 
the Nineteenth Century, “at the spectacle of human his- 
tory, he saw that during all the peaceful changes and 
violent upheavals, all the bloodshed, and cataclysms, and 
untold sufferings that constitute the record of Europe, 
one light had remained shining, at times dimly, at others 
brightly, whilst all around it sunshine and shade have 
fast succeeded each other. 
tinguished this light, neither have the fitful gleams of 
sunshine rendered it superfluous. This light, which 
seems to defy the ages, and which is the light of Chris- 
tianity, represents a great force of humanity; it rep- 
resents the principle of stability, of permanence, whereas 
elsewhere we find nothing but the unstable and the fleet- 
ing. No social reformer, no idealist, can neglect this 
force.” 

M. Péguy did not neglect it, and to restore Christianity 
in the nation that had for so many centuries gloried in 
its title of the Eldest Daughter of the Church, became 
his life’s ambition. He saw around him a generation 
which had not only been robbed of its Faith, but had 
been saturated with a philosophy which denied everything 
spiritual in man’s nature, refused him even liberty of 
will, scoffed at the doctrine of a future life as a delusion, 
and waived aside with contempt the belief in a Supreme 
Being, to whom man is accountable for his actions. 

The inevitable consequence of this philosophy ensued. 


The buoyant resiliency of the French character, its en- | 


of disposition which had always defied defeat and dis- 
aster, was now being succeeded to a very alarming extent, 


| by the Resurrection. 


by a gloomy pessimism which saw only ruin ahead, | 


and which began to discuss and even admit the 
doom of their political system as a nation, and even the 
decline and degeneracy of the race itself. Against this 
growing pessimism Pégoud sounds a note of hope, of 
hope founded on the Catholic Faith. He bids his coun- 
trymen remember that the Church had lifted up the 
nation from more abysmal depths than those in which 
it is now plunged. He summons from the glorious past 


the figures of Joan of Arc, of St. Louis, and others who 





The shadows have not ex- | 





her achievement. His theme in brief is: Let France 
be Catholic again and her greatness will return, 

As you look at a volume of Péguy’s verse you are 
surprised to see it sprawling all over the page. It is 
like Walt Whitman’s in its structure. It has neither 
rhyme, nor rhythm, often no punctuation, and the poetry 
of it not unfrequently runs off into the flattest of de- 
clamatory prose. All the old stateliness and rigidity which 
until lately was the characteristic of French versification 
he tosses aside, but perhaps it is that very emancipation 
from the usual poetical fetters that has helped to attract 
notice. For the reader it is annoying at first, with its 
endless and apparently needless repetitions, but after a 
while the spell is wrought and you began to read with 
pleasure. Often his utterances affect or copy the 
paralellism of psalms, as, for instance, when address- 
ing the Blessed Virgin, he speaks of her as one 


“Who is infinitely high 

Because she is infinitely humble 
Infinitely great! 

Because she is infinitely small 
Infinitely appealing 

Because infinitely appealed to.” 


Though at times he is not over careful of the ortho- 
doxy of his statements, he knows that his countrymen 
understand, and he continues to sing recklessly. He is 
almost too familiar in addressing the Almighty, but 
while making Him utter unusual language, though auda- 
cious he is never irreverent. The helplessness of child- 
hood captivates him because he hears God say: ‘Les 
enfants sont plus mes creatures que les hommes. 
Ils n’ont pas encore été défaits par la vie de la terre,” 
—an allusion to the helplessness of France at the present 
day, which his readers understand. It suggests also the 
hopefulness which is characteristic of childhood; a 
virtue that he is anxious France should learn. 

Night is also one of his favorite themes, because it is 


thusiastic optimism in great undertakings, and that gaiety | the time of silence and of reflection, and he recalls es- 


pecially the night of the crucifixion, which was followed 
France and her future are always 
before his eves in such pictures. 

In brief, he is odd, original, erratic, picturesque, but 


_ according to a French critic “you find in his writings a 


multitude of reflections, replete with thoughts that touch 
our life in every fashion; he gives you beauty, spiritu- 


| ality, comfort, elevation, completeness and satisfaction. 
He is a spiritual pioneer who knows how to speak to 


were great French patriots, while remaining loving chil- | 
dren of the Church; he calls upon his countrymen to | 


look beyond the hideous epoch of the French Revolution, 
which the enemies of their Faith had taught them was 


| 


men of his time of the eternal verities which each genera- 
tion longs to hear. Those who slake their thirst at his 
source will quaff a living water. The horizon he opens 
is vast; and he satisfies and enchants by the full and 
strong response he furnishes for our needs and our 
aspirations.” 

His French admirer asks, will this strange poet exert 


the real beginning of French history, and to contemplate | an influence? He answers: It is too soon to prophesy. 


that splendid period when France dazzled the world by 
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But his English friend of the Nineteenth Century has 
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no hesitation in saying that if the Government does not 


head him off they will soon have to make a bonfire of | 


his books on the Place de la Concorde. At all events, it 
is certain that in the midst of the marvellous Catholic 
movement that is now going on in France for the re- 
habilitation of Catholicity in all its ancient glory, whether 


that movement is manifested in the paintings of artists | 


like Maurice Denis or Frére Angel, or in the writings 
of distinguished litterateurs like Pierre Claudel or 
Francis Jammes or Bazin or Jules Lemaitre, or in asso- 
ciations like those of the Jeunesse Catholique, or the 
Action Francaise, not to speak of the triumphs that are 
being continually won by the hierarchy and priesthood 
of the country, the new and strange singer of hope, 
Charles Péguy, “who knows his religion thoroughly, 
whose politics are pure and intellectual, even if he has 
not yet arrived at the sublimity of humility or charity, is 


sure to exercise a vast influence for good in the re- | 


X. 


generation of France.” 


‘‘The Pagan a Kempis’’* 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. His times, his writings 
and his career have been praised with enthusiasm by 
men like Gibbon, Arnold, Renan and Mill, and their 
present-day disciples echo and prolong the eulogy. 





| has done well, therefore, in choosing for a little “Study 
_ in Ideals” the writings and career of this great Stoic. 
| The book is not out of place in the “Iona Series,” for 
without depriving the emperor of merited renown, the 
writer shows that the man who stood so high above the 
pagans of his time was yet for true greatness of soul the 
inferior of the humblest Christian martyr that suffered 
death in his reign. 

Marcus Aurelius was a very remarkable man; there 
can be no question of that. “Even in a palace” he led 
a virtuous life. As emperor of Rome he had at his 
command the means of gratifying every unworthy am- 
bition and evil desire the human heart can conceive. He 
was faithful, however, to high natural ideals. Even the 
early Christians found the example of his goodness an 
incentive to sanctity. “If unregenerate nature could do 
so much,” they reasoned, “how ought not the regenerate 
blush for their tepidity?’ When Czrdinal Barberini 


| 


| had translated the “Meditations,” he dedicated the work 


to his own soul, “in order to make it redder than his 
purple at the sight of the virtues of this gentile.” Many 


| a passage can be found among the imperial Stoic’s words 
Certain authors who have rejected Christianity are | 
accustomed to make a great deal of the imperial Stoic | 


The | 


accepted pose is to look back with longing on the age of | 


the Antonines, to regret the passing of that “period in 


the history of the world during which the condition of | 
the human race was most happy and prosperous,” before | 
the triumph of Christianity had blocked the wheels of | 


liberty and progress, put an end to freedom of thought 
and cast a pall of gloom over the joys of life. 


They delight, too, in setting up such men as Socrates | 


and Marcus Aurelius against the Church’s saints. 


For | 


this purpose “the last of the Romans” is perhaps the | 


greater favorite. Socrates, for all his wisdom, looked 


indulgently upon the vile impurities of the Greeks, but | 


the character of Marcus appears to be so upright and 


his morals so correct that Matthew Arnold calls him the | 


’ 


on whose “truth sincere no 


99 66 


“purest of men,’ 
shadow ever came, 


perhaps the most beautiful figure | 


of history” and a man “morally and intellectually” nearer | 


our times than St. Louis or Alfred the Great. Men who 


have no faith in the supernatural point proudly to this | 
great pagan, and “after-Christians” who are “in love | 


with a moral code which brifgs with it no sanctions, a 


generation sick unto death with skepticism, seek pleasure | 
in an undogmatic philosophy of life” like that taught in | 


the “Meditations” of Marcus Aurelius, a book of reflec- 
tions composed by the emperor for the guidance, it is 
believed, of his worthless son Commodus. 





A Study in Ideals. By John 


*The Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 
C. Joy, S.J. St. Louis: 


B. Herder. 


Father Joy | 


“to himself” that might well be made the food of a 
Christian’s prayer and reflection. For example: 


“Does some bubble of fame torment you? Then 
fix your gaze on swift oblivion, on the gulf of in- 
finity this way and that, on the empty rattle of 
plaudits and the undiscriminating fickleness of pro- 
fessed applause, on the narrow range within which 
you are circumscribed. The whole earth is but a 
point, your habitation but a tiny nook thereon: and 
on the earth how many are there who will praise 
you?” In another place: “When you wish to de- 
light yourself, think of the virtues of those who live 
with you; for instance, the activity of one, the mod- 
esty of another, and the liberality of a third.” Or: 
“Do only things necessary, things which in a* social 
being reason dictates and as it dictates. For this 
brings the cheer that comes of doing a few things 
and doing them well. Most of the things we say or 
do are not necessary; get rid of them, and you will 
gain time and tranquility.” Even if men persecute 
and insult you, “What has that to do,” he asks, 
“with your understanding remaining pure, lucid, 
temperate, just? It is as though a man stood beside 
some sweet, transparent fountain, abusing it, and it 
ceased not to well forth draughts of pure water; 
nay, though he cast in mud and filth, it will speedily 
disperse them and wash them forth and take no 
stain. How then can you create a living fountain 
within? Imbue yourself in freedom every hour, 
with charity, simplicity and self-respect.” 


Indeed so frequent in the “Meditations” are passages 
like the foregoing that the admirers of Marcus Aurelius 
call him “the pagan a Kempis” and draw comparisons 
between the mystic and the moralist, in which the latter, 
of course, does not suffer. Though the two authors have 
many maxims in common, the similarity, as Father Joy 
observes, is merely verbal. “The same words do not 
express the same spiritual attitude in the two writers.” 
The outlook of the one is wholly natural while the 
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thoughts of the other are transfused by his glowing 
Catholic faith. The Stoic bids his soul retire into proud 
solitude ; the Christian leads his into humble communion 
with God. Aurelius has much of the self-sufficiency and 
arrogance of his school. Like all the pagans, he has no 
conception of humility. He cannot say with 4 Kempis: 
“We are all frail; but do thou think no one more frail 
than thyself,” but finds strength, rather, in considering 
the private vices of those who offend him and in reflect- 
Such a grim reality as suffering 
He would com- 

But our poor 





ing on his own virtues. 
he tries to brush away by cold reason. 
fort a sorrowing heart with a syllogism. 
human nature, as 4 Kempis knows full well, needs some- 
thing higher than itself to cling to, and requires strength 
from a source that is divine. So he offers both as a 
model and a comforter Our Blessed Lord Himself, 
whereas the duty of blindly obeying changeless laws is 
the highest and most consoling motive Aurelius can 
suggest for living an upright life. “A sentiment of sor- 
row and a deep disheartenment,” says Dr. Dollinger, 
“cast as it were a black veil of mourning over the whole 
of his system of contemplation, and almost every one of 
his reflections,” and even Arnold admits that no one can 
rise from the reading of the “Meditations” “without a 
sense of constraint and melancholy, without feeling that 
the burden laid upon man is well nigh greater than he 
can bear.” Moreover, is not “Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
to Himself” an overrated book? Because an interesting 
emperor wrote it, and he the solitary “saint,” as many 
think, of paganism, modern unbelievers have never 
ceased to praise the beauty and profundity of his 
thoughts. But are they deeper and fairer than those 
of his master, Epictetus, and, not to mention the “Imita- 
tion of Christ,” will his book bear comparison with St. 
Augustine’s “Confessions,” or even with Sir Thomas 
Browne’s “Religio Medici’’? 

Though Marcus Aurelius recommends “retiring from 
life,” if virtue becomes too hard to practice, he himself 
bravely waited for “the retreat to sound,” doing his duty 
to the very last. He was a polytheist and a pantheist but 
not an atheist; a slave to the popular superstitions of 
his time, but his morals were better than his religion. 
A persecutor of the Christians, he gave the Church such 
martyrs as Polycarp, Justin, Felicity, Sanctus and Blan- 
dina, but it was a mistaken patriotism, apparently, that 
made him countenance such cruelties. “War was to him,” 
says Dr. Rendall, a “hateful ‘hunting of Sarmatians,’ 
yet ‘duty made him a great captain,’ and he stayed the 
barbarian till Western civilization was Christian, and 
safe.” 

But Marcus Aurelius, be it remembered, was by no 
means a typical Roman of the second century, for Stoic 
philosophers as consistent as he were very rare. More- 
over Rome still carried “its own moral corruption 
into all lands and they again poured back their own into 
We must go to Dollinger rather than 
Slavery, the 


a vast reservoir.” 
to Gibbon for a true picture of the period. 








avoidance of marriage, the exposition of new-born in- 
fants, the practice, even by such “good emperors” as 
Trajan and Antoninus Pius, of loathsome Greek vices ; 
the prevalence of public immoralities which imperial 
decrees tried in vain to put down; the horrors of the 
amphitheatre ; the abominations of the temples—all these 
evils were quite or nearly as characteristic of Roman life 
in the time of Marcus Aurelius as in preceding reigns. 
The ideals and practices of the imperial Stoic were far 
higher, we may be sure, than those of the men he gov- 
erned. To-day “the humblest Christian,” says Father 
Joy, “has as his birthright truths which were the fruit 
of years of training and much struggle in the noble 
pagan soul; and he has much more,” while to realize how 
far a Christian saint transcends in beauty of character a 
“saint” of paganism we have but to compare with the 
life and writings of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus those 
of St. Francis of Sales. 

WALTER DwiIGcHT, S.J 


Religion in Schools 


What do men mean to-day by the terms “religion” and 
“religious.” Once upon a time, people had no difficulty 
in understanding just what was signified by the words, 
but in our day, when every “thinker” appears to concede 
himself the right to fashion phrases to his liking and 
to use terms as his own sweet will inspires, religion and 
religious, are words apparently as lacking in stability 
of signification as the weathervane lacks definiteness of 
direction in a wild atmospheric disturbance. 

In the saner days of logical thought every one used 
to accept “religion,” as the name of the virtue which 
is based on the complexus of the many-sidéd relations 
subsisting between man the creature, and God the Cre- 
ator and Lord Supreme of the universe. As a virtue it 
connotes that habitual disposition on the part of man, 
which moves him to those acts of reverence, love 
and service toward his Maker implied in the relation of 
his absolute dependence on his Creator. In it are in- 
volved the knowledge, of course, of this dependence and 
the free and voluntary process of the different moral 
acts consequent upon the light of that knowledge. How 
then can we, in practice, have moral training or training 
to good and wholesome action without relation to re- 
ligious formation or instruction in religion, since the 
ultimate “why” each free agent has the right to ask when 
urged to moral conduct, reaches back inevitably to the 
Lord Supreme, His Existence, His right to command, 
His expression of that command, His manner of com- 
municating that command to us, and the extent of that 
communication? And since practically all these various 
phases of religious instruction are matters regarding 
which men and women of different religious beliefs are 
hopelessly out of accord, how is it possible to conceive a 
union of all denominations of Christians and Jews, and 
of all pagans, and atheists and agnostics as well, in 
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some form of fundamental religious teaching that may 
be employed in our public schools, to secure the author- 
itative effect in the moral training of children good people 
are beginning to insist upon as a part of their school 
training! 

AMERICA has urged this thought over and over again, 
and has drawn the only possible conclusion: it is im- 
perative, if moral training be desired, to plan the re-in- 
troduction of religious teaching into the public school in 
a way that shall give to all the liberty of religious pro- 
fession the law demands. Probably it is a vain repetition 
of a suggestion which should appeal to every one who 
studies the question. Yet we presume to repeat it be- 
cause of the strange attitude of assistant superintendent 
Charles J. Koch of the Baltimore public schools recently 
described in the Sun of that city. A discussion arose, it 
seems, in Baltimore over the declaration that many ag- 
nostics had arisen among the school children of New 
York, who had professed a dislike for the songs or 
hymns sung in their class-rooms. It was contended that 
the abandonment of the song-singing in New York, be- 
cause of the protests against the use of the name of 
the Deity, resulted in a strong leaning toward agnosti- 
cism, which had become a menace. Some went so far as 
to advocate the teaching of religion in these schools. 

Mr. Koch was doubtful in the matter. 


“The question of teaching religious principles in 
the public schools is a big one,” said he, ‘‘and there 
ts a good deal to be said on both sides. We have 
classes now in moral training, but there is a distinct 
difference between that and inculcating religious 
morality. The latter seems to have more effect— 
there is more authority behind it.” Mr. Koch de- 
clared that he did not wish to commit himself to the 
suggested plan of having religion taught in the 
schools, but he showed that he had the subject deeply 
at heart. That it would be difficult to have all de- 
nominations of Christians and Jews to unite on some 
form that might be employed in the schools, he said, 
was true, yet it might not be impossible of accom- 
plishment.” 


It will be possible of accomplishment only when the 
minds of sincere men shall have undergone an impossible 
change in the concepts now obtaining, regarding faith 
and revelation, and the duty of obedience to God on the 
part of man, once man has come to accept the light of 
His Maker’s revealed truth. M. J. O.C. 


The Price of Automobiles 


“In the single month of November,” according to the 
New York Times, “thirty-eight persons were killed by 
automobiles of one kind or another in Greater New 
York, and the record of fatalities since January 1 is 277.” 
If to these figures could be added the sum total, whatever 
it is, of all the fatalities, not to mention the cases of 
serious injury, that have occurred throughout the country 
during the past year owing to the reckless violation of 














the speed laws, it would be found that as a nation we are 
paying a much higher price for our automobiles than the 
statistics and advertisements of manufacturers would in- 
dicate. If all the people killed by motor cars in America 
during the past year had perished in a single disaster of 
some kind, the tragedy would doubtless become historic. 
But should not the thirty-eight lives that were sacrificed 
in New York alone during November to the speeding 
automobile impress at least a little the imagination of 
the public? A few of these accidents were due, of course, 
to the negligence of pedestrians, but the rest were 
directly caused by the criminal carelessness of the 
chauffeur and the insensate passion for speed on the part 
of those who sit behind him. Moreover, the social and 
economic problems of our time will not be made any 
easier to solve, if people who are rich enough to ride in 
automobiles can run down with impunity those who are 
not. 

The laws that have been framed for the protection of 
pedestrians should be rigidly enforced. As a result of 
special vigilance shown for two days recently by the 
police of New York, 500 arrests were made of chauffeurs 


| caught exceeding the speed limit, and most of them were 


promptly fined $50 apiece, or were given the alternative 
of ten days in jail. The loss of that comfortable sum 
by the chauffeur or his employer will lower perceptibly, 
no doubt, the death rate of the Metropolis for the coming 
year. If New York’s police, and those, too, of every city 
in the land, continue to keep a watchful eye on speeding 
autoists, and if magistrates will see that a reckless driver’s 
second or third offense is punished, besides the fine, by 
the withdrawal of his license, and if our courts will try 
for manslaughter chauffeurs who run down and kill 
pedestrians, more of our citizeys will feel that they can 
cross a street with safety. As conditions are now it is 
dangerous. 


‘‘Annulment’’ Needless 


Mrs. Wharton's “Custom of the Country,” a novel 
which “everybody is reading,” of course, and which the 
“Holiday Number” of the New York Times Review of 
Books places, for some mysterious reason, at the head 
of the fiction list in its “One Hundred Best Books of the 
Year,” is the object of the following well-merited stric- 
tures from a writer in the Catholic World for December: 

“That this book could have been written and could be 
published by an American publisher, is a_ striking, 
thought-provoking commentary on our country. What 
makes it impossible for the reader to discriminate be- 
tween the satirical and the non-satirical, is the defence 
or the excuse offered for this woman of iniquity. She is 
frankly materialistic ; selfish, disloyal, faithless to every- 
thing that could possibly be sacred ; a liar, an adulteress ; 
and yet she is not responsible for all this, since institu- 
tions and customs have made her, and she could hardly 
act otherwise than she does.” There are offensive refer- 
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ences in the story to the large sum that Undine Spragg, 


the heroine, would have to pay the Pope in order to | ! a 
“a ” ‘ : ’ } Ss 2 
secure an “annulment” of her “marriage” to the man | "™Possible 


who succeeded her first and only real husband. 

“The truth of the matter is,” says the reviewer, “that 
there was no ground for annulment, since Undine was 
never really married to Marvell. Marvell commits 
suicide, and then Mrs. Wharton thinks the road is clear. 
Undine marries the nobleman and becomes a Catholic! 
But, again, the truth is that had she attempted to become 
a Catholic, she would have had to speak of her former 
marriage, and would not have been.allowed to live as the 
wife of this Frenchman. Later she deserts the French- 


] 
| 


man, and throws herself at the feet of her first and her | 


only husband, Moffatt.” Mrs. Wharton is justly blamed 
for venturing to write about the Catholic teaching upon 


matrimony without taking the trouble to find out what | 


it really is. 
she wished to employ a figure from physical science, she 
would, undoubtedly, have made sure of its accuracy. 
a matter of Catholic teaching seems doomed to a dif- 
ferent fate. There is no responsibility to treat it hon- 
estly and intelligently.” “Why is it,” the writer asks in 
conclusion, “that women novelists of to-day, treating of 
women, always depict them without character, without 
moral strength, the abject slaves of social conditions? 
The picture of Undine offering herself to Moffatt at any 
price, under any condition, is one of the most loathsome 
in all modern fiction.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 





The Silver Jubilee.of the Institut Pasteur 


Paris, November 18, 1913. 

On November 15 the Institut Pasteur, in Paris, cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. 
The ceremony was a simple one. Dr. Roux, the present 
Director of the Institut, gave a brief summary of the 
valuable work carried out during the last quarter of a 
century. The President of the Republic, who from the 
outset has been connected with the Institut, was present, 
as well as the members of Pasteur’s family: his daugh- 
ter, Madame Valery-Radot, her husband and children, 
and his only son’s widow, Madame Jean Baptiste Pasteur. 

It is seldom that a scientist leaves behind him a record 
so glorious, both from a public and from a private stand- 
point, as Louis Pasteur. Those who knew him were 
struck, at the outset, by his simplicity of manner, his 
earnestness of purpose and kindness of heart. He was 
singularly indifferent to externals, and his first discov- 
eries, those that revolutionized the scientific world, were 
made at the laboratoire de l’Ecole Normale, in two small 
rooms under the roof. 

In spite of his constant dealing with human suffering, 
Pasteur never lost his tenderness for the sufferers; he 
put the interest of the patient first, that of science after- 
wards. 
brought to him; she had been bitten by a mad dog thirty- 
seven days before. Pasteur’s new treatment for hydro- 


phobia was just started, but a condition of success was | 





In 1885, a little girl, called Louise Pelletier, was | 


“If she treated of any secular subject, if | 


But | 


that the injections of the anti-rabic serum should be 
made promptly; in this case the long delay made success. 
Pasteur was advised not to apply the treat- 
ment to Louise Pelletier; his invention was new, it was 
much discussed and violently attacked by those to whom 
novelty is synonymous of danger; to apply it to this 
hopeless case was to give his adversaries a weapon against 
him. Pasteur did not hesitate: “If I only had one chance 
out of ten thousand of saving this child, I must make the 
attempt.”” He therefore applied the treatment. Louise 
Pelletier succumbed, but her father fully appreciated 
Pasteur’s generosity. ‘No man ever seemed to me so. 
great,” he wrote to M. Valery Radot. “I do not know 
any one who to save our dear little girl would have, as he 
did, simply out of charity, risked his reputation as a 
scientist and risked also a painful failure.” 

There is a striking contrast between the cramped pre- 
cincts of the great scientist’s first laboratory and the 
stately building that has borne his name for the last 
quarter of a century. 

The Institut Pasteur was founded by a national sub- 
scription in 1888, as a direct consequence of Pasteur’s 
famous discovery of the treatment of hydrophobia. It 
was on October 26, 1885, that Pasteur announced to the 


_ Academy of Science, in Paris, the discovery of this treat- 


ment; he had successfully applied it to a little boy of 
nine, Joseph Meister, who had been so frightfully bitten 
by a mad dog that the leading physicians of the day 
looked upon his death as inevitable. No certain cure for 
hydrophobia existed, and not only was the discovery re- 
markable for this reason, but it also seemed to open a 
prospect of other valuable discoveries; for the treatment 


| used in this case might, it was thought, be modified and 


applied to other maladies. 

So far, Pasteur and his colleagues, MM. Chamberland 
and Roux, had worked in an old building that was 
clearly ill suited for the important work that was now 
on hand; a subscription was set on foot to build a new 
house ; it met with a generous response and in Novem- 
ber, 1888, the Institut Pasteur, at Vaugirard, was in- 
augurated by President Carnot. Many magnificent do- 
nations contributed to secure the future existence and 
development of an Institute that undertook to apply the 
treatment against hydrophobia gratuitously to all those 
who needed it. In addition to this special mission, its 
members were bound to serve the cause of science, for 
the welfare of humanity, according to the methods cre- 
ated by their chief. In 1888 only a handful of favored 
disciples had been initiated in these methods; in the new 
Institute their numbers rapidly increased, Four of Pas- 
teur’s chosen followers: Duclaux, Chamberland, Roux 


' and Metchnikopp, directed the studies of the younger 


men. Dr. Roux was in charge of the patients threatened 
with hydrophobia. One of the conditions of success 
being the prompt application of the treatment, other 
Instituts anti-rabiques were founded, as soon as possible, 
in different parts of France, at Bordeaux, Lille, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Montpellier and Nantes. The inoculations 
in Paris take place in the morning, and the success of the 
anti-rabique treatment, if applied in time, has never been 
known to fail. Let us add that the first two patients 
treated by Pasteur: the shepherd boy Jupille and little 
Joseph Meister, now middle-aged men, are both em- 
ployed at the Institut. Pasteur’s methods with regard 
to hydrophobia have been used to cure other diseases, 
diphtheria among others. The use of the serum against 
diphtheria was publicly explained by M. Roux, in 1894, 
at the Medical Congress of Buda-Pesth. He was then 
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able to state that whereas 60 per cent. of the sick persons 
treated by ordinary methods died, only 24 per cent. of 
those who had been inoculated with the serum succumbed 
to the disease. 

Pasteur had the joy of assisting at the partial develop- 
ment of his inventions; he died on September 28, 1895, 
and was given a national funeral at Notre Dame. But 
Madame Pasteur and her children wished him to be 
buried on the scene of his labors. They therefore erected 
an underground chapel at the Institut itself, and there, 
under the shadow of the Cross, one of the greatest sci- 
entists of modern times sleeps his last sleep. Since 1910 
his devoted wife, the unselfish and helpful partner of 
his laborious life, has been laid by his side. Pasteur’s 
private character was as lovable as his public career was 
glorious. He was a believer, and died with the Sacra- 
ments of the Church. He was conscientious, modest, 
disinterested and generous, a loving husband and father, 
a kind friend and a true patriot. 

When we consider its comparatively recent foundation, 
the Institut Pasteur may be said to have done much for 
the advance of science and for the relief of suffering. 
But. its members are, and must be, ever on the track of 
new discoveries and developments. 
ing the question of tuberculosis, but so far with no 
definite result. They have been more fortunate in their 
discovery of the microbe of typhus and, in several cases, 
the inoculation of this serum has produced excellent re- 
sults. Another important question, that of cancer, is 
still wrapt in obscurity, but it is ‘studied and discussed 
with passionate interest by Pasteur’s successors. A mili- 
tary doctor, who belongs to the Institut, Dr. Laveran, 
has lately discovered the microbe of intermittent fever, 
and Dr. Roux and his colleagues have discovered that 
of the plague. 

The activity, intelligence and devotedness of the mem- 
bers of the Institute have done much to win for it the 
interest of the public, and large sums of money, the gift 
of wealthy benefactors, have been expended in improving 
and enlarging the building. A hospital has been added 
that is served by the nuns of St. Joseph of Cluny, where 
poor patients are cared for free of cost. 

The methods invented by Pasteur have been carried 
by his successors to the ends of the civilized world. 
Dr. Calmette has founded an Institute at Saigon, on the 
lines of the one in Paris; another Institut Pasteur exists 
in Annam, others at Tunis, at Algiers, at Tangiers and 
Brazzaville. Pupils of the Paris Institute have been re- 
quested to take the command of similar institutions, 


founded by foreign Governments; thus the /nstitut bac- | 


tériologique of Constantinople and also that of Brussels, 
are directed by Frenchmen, all of whom have been 
trained at the big house that has just celebrated its silver 
wedding. 

Pasteur’s reverent attitude with regard to God and the 
spiritual world contrasts with the shallow impertinence 
of men less learned and less eminent, who pretend that 
religion and science must be antagonistic. 
otherwise. “On the threshold of the unknown world to 
which his studies had led him,” says M. René Doumic, 
the distinguished French critic, “he saw opening before 
him a promised land, which is that of faith. : 
Those who, on this subject, pretend to have lights that 
Pasteur did not possess seem to me curiously presump- 
tious. One of the most useful lessons that the 
man who so often conquered nature has given his con- 
temporaries is to teach them to bow before the suner- 
natural.” B. ve C. 


He thought | 





| already lasted sixty-five years. 


Catholic Congress in Hungary 


Bupapest, November 15, 1913. 

“One is at a loss to undertand,” exclaimed an inter- 
ested visitor who had closely followed the filled up pro- 
gram prepared for the great Catholic Congress held in 
Budapest early in November, “how Hungarian Catholics, 
with the strong organization they possess, fail to make 
their influence more effective in the political life of their 
country.” The remark was prompted by the magnificent 
showing made by the many societies which held their 
annual meetings during the Congress, and whose sec- 
tional gatherings contributed in striking fashion to the 
remarkable success of the general Congress. The 
speaker’s astonishment is scarcely to be wondered at; 
no one who is not acquainted with the local and national 
causes that hold Catholics from united action in Hun- 
gary can fail to marvel at the absence of effective 
strength so splendidly disciplined an organization ought 
to bring to the leaders who seek to safeguard the in- 
t-rests of the Church. Only to mention a few of the 
bodies whose well-attended special meetings attracted 
attention, there were the Christian Social Workers, the 


r | League of Catholic Women, the Catholic Young People’s 
They are now study- | > g p 


Society, the National Committee of Marian Sodalists, 
representing an enormous body scattered all over the 
kingdom, the Society of Catholic Secondary School 
Teachers, the National Association of Catholic Working- 
women, the Catholic Young Men’s Institute, the St. 
Stephen Society, the Pazmann Press Association, the 
St. Thomas Aquinas Society, the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Press Association, the Temperance Society and a 
long list of others. Specially worthy of note was the 
enthusiastic mass meeting of the Catholic People’s 
League, an organization numbering 297,000 members in 
2,600 electoral districts of the country, which was held on 
the Sunday afternoon immediately following the Con- 
gress. 

Two speeches delivered during the course of the 
great gathering aroused widespread attention. Bishop 
Szmrecsanyi spoke of the long struggle Catholics have 
had to wage for their simple rights, a struggle that has 
“And yet,” said that 
prelate, “Catholics ask merely that their natural claims 
be heard, that in their foundations and schools and in 
the matters belonging to their religious worship they be 
left free to follow the principles of their Catholic belief. 
The Catholic who is not true to his Church cannot be 
true to his country, cannot be a genuine patriot; nor will 
one’s pretended zeal for the national cause ever justify 
him in neglecting the rights and the interests of his 
Church.” 

Professor Mihalyfi, Professor in the Royal University 
of the capital city, described, in an impassioned speech 
on the press, the havoc being wrought in Hungary by 
the freethinking forces which have made almost their 
own the entire press of Hungary. “Every evil weapon 
it has seized upon,” he said, “to awaken the meanest in- 
stincts and the wickedest passions of a people easily 
aroused, and destroying, as it does, the finer character- 
istics of the Hungarian character, it threatens alike the 
future of the Church and of the nation.” Professor 
Mihalyfi averred he was not an anti-Semite, but he could 
not bring himself to accept without protest the state of 
affairs now facing Catholic Hungary. In that land of 
holiest Christian traditions more than 80 per cent. of the 
journalists and nearly every one of the proprietors of 
newspapers are professedly freethinkers of the Hebrew 
race. 
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The ‘‘Sun’s’’ Cartoon 


lhe cartoon in the New York Sun of December 6, is 


a sermon, an instruction, an exhortation. At the foot 


of the picture is a slimy, slushy river which, contrary to | 


the usual course of such fluids, is making rapid progress 
over a territory which is designedly represented as low. 
Here and there are groups of people, mostly young, none 
of whom seem to be of the class in which poverty, ac- 
cording to the modern philanthropist, compels to vice. 
()n the contrary, their apparel suggests that for them 
virtue is easy. At the left are two dainty little maids, 


each poring over a book picked out of the ooze. 


Though their frocks and hands are dirty, they are un- | 


aware of it, for they are learning about the “White Slave 
Drama” and “The Sins of the Father.” In the middle 
and up to his knees in the sewage is a man gripping in 
one hand a closed book that drips defilement all over 
him, while he stops to peruse another that he has cap- 
tured in the swirl. Near him, and likewise in the cur- 
rent, are two “newly-weds,” arm in arm; she solicitous 
about her skirts, and with her veil down, though both 
feet are in the mire; he, defiant of the dirt, has waded 
into its depths. They are both staring at “Suggestive 
Pictures.” On the other side a boy and girl kneel or 
bend over the river, unconscious of the poisonous odors 
they inhale while they are gloating over a book on “Im- 
modest Dress.” Down further the tango is being per- 
formed, and finally a boy in knickerbockers is immersed 
in the “Sex Problem.” 

The cartoon is called: “They wonder where it all 
comes from?” The answer is indicated by an ele- 
gantly attired young female who stands quite close to 
where the torrent comes down from above. It splashes 
her badly, but she likes it, for is she not having first 
pick of the “Filthy Plays” and “Songs” before they 
reach the people below? She is apparently a literary and 
dramatic first-nighter. The flood flows from what the 


artist calls “The Enlightenment Machine.” 
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On its successive tiers are arranged in a gigantic key- 
board four series of flattened heads, labelled “editors, 


novelists, publishers, writers, musicians, costumers, 
managers, etc.” Their domes of thought have been 


crushed into so many keys by the fingers of the Devil, 
who is seen working with both hands on this infernal 
machine. Below it is a scoop which pours out the 
stream continuously. 

It is a matter of history that His Satanic Majesty has 
played on this machine from the beginning. If you eat 
the forbidden fruit “you shall be as gods knowing good 
and evil.” Of course, it is the evil that is wanted, not 
the good. Hence, the intellectual and moral density that 
one so often runs against at the present time among 
people who, in spite of their Christian education and the 
bit of common sense they ought to possess, whether 
educated or not, insist on flinging that execrable lump 
of stupidity at you: “We ought to know how those 
things are done.” We trust that the Sun’s picture will 
give these seekers for information a proper and much- 
needed shock, and compel them to understand that under 
present conditions Enlightenment means Defilement, and 
is the devil’s own instrument to deluge the world with 
wickedness of every description, so as to sweep more 
effectually and more expeditiously unthinking multi- 
tudes of men and women to destruction. Respectable - 
people ought to thank the Sun's cartoonist, and ask for 


more. 


‘ Churchill’s Quest 


The Century for December has an article on “The 
Modern Quest for a Religion” by Winston Churchill, in 
which that well-known novelist says: “It is a curious 
fact that there are some who look with longing eyes at 
the Church which still stands for external or what may 
be called supernatural authority; but which we cannot 
enter, because we perceive that every institution in our 
modern government, every discovery in our modern 
science from the telegraph which encircles the globe 
to the cure and prevention of disease has been accom- 
plished against the principle for which that church stil! 
stands : the principle of having our thinking done for us.” 

Borrowing Mr. Churchill’s own words, we beg him to 
remember another “curious fact,” namely that not one 
of all the civic, scientific or sociological triumphs he 
names or intimates has anything to do with the super- 
natural order and that consequently the Church is not 
specifically concerned with their promotion. But far 
from impeding she has always fostered them and had it 
not been for her, Mr. Churchill and his timorous friends 
might be untutored savages to-day. 

Did he ever think that the very inspiration to write 
about the “Quest for Religion” came from that same 
Church? that it was prompted by Michael Angelo’s pic- 
ture of the Creation in the Pope’s Chapel? And did he 
ever reflect that he might never have known that there 
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was such a thing as “Creation” except for the super- 
natural authority of the Church? But incidentally how 
did he find out it was Michael Angelo’s picture? Did he 
discover that himself or did he take someone’s authority 
for it? In brief would he tell us how much of all he 
knows or any one else knows is the result of individual 
research? Is it not to a vast extent based on authority? 

There is one authority, however, that he bows to; 
that of the Personality of Jesus Christ. “With that won- 
derful figure rising before us,” he says, “we find ourselves 
exclaiming: ‘This is in harmony with that Personality! 
That is not! He could not have said this; He could not 
have done that.’” He forgets that there is one thing 
which this wonderful Personality said and did. He said 
He would establish a Church to which He would teach 
all truth and in which He would abide for ever; and He 
did establish it. Would it not be proper for Mr. Churchill 
to find out this Church and hearken to it? There can 
be only one. It would be very dangerous for him to 
do as another conspicuous man once did in the presence 
of that Personality. He asked “What is the truth?” and 


went away. We know the consequences. 


‘*Book Hygiene’’ 


A writer in the December Catholic World suggests the 
formation of a new society to be called “The National 
League for the Promotion of Book Hygiene.” Just as 
the laws that forbid spreading the bacteria of physical 
disease are sternly enforced, this organization would see 
that scattering the germs of mental and moral disease by 
means of bad books and papers is rigorously prohibited. 


“Tt matters not that the authors do not know, or 
that they accept theories and doctrines other than 
those accepted by a normal, healthy community. A 
factory owner who did not accept the germ theory, 
and who in consequence hung a roller towel in his 
employees’ wash room, would be arrested and fined, 
nor would the court have any patience with his spec- 
ulative theories. No more should the ignorance or 
the egotism of authors give them permission to 
scatter the germs of sickness and death. We bar the 
guiltless leper from the society of men. Book hy- 
giene will teach us at once to bar the leprous writer 
from the public bookstalls, and the libraries, and the 
mails, and the express companies.” 


The writer is quite enthusiastic over the wonderful 
vogue this new movement would probably have. As the 
craze for “hygiene” of one kind or another is now seiz- 
ing nearly everybody, he prophesies that zeal for “book 
hygiene” will spread like wildfire. 


“Public exhibitions will be held showing the dis- 
astrous effects of bad books and irresponsible news- 
papers. The wealthy who have funds at their com- 
mand, and who are so interested in the real welfare 
of society, will endow the movement. Public bodies 
will take it up and further it. Boards of Education 
will require a special course on it from teachers, and 
appropriate money for text-books in this new sci- 
ence. Class instruction will be given in our schools.” 





Would that this glowing forecast were something more 
than a flight of fancy, for the harm that our countrymen 
are doing their minds and morals nowadays by the habit 
of unrestrained reading might well be the object of a 
“National League for the Promotion of Book Hygiene. 
It would be a truly patriotic organization. For there 
can be no graver menace to our American institutions 
than that an entire generation should be flagrantly violat- 
ing the natural law by holding in theory and practice, as 
so many do to-day, that there is no book or periodical 
published, however subversive it may be of authority and 
morals, that they have not a “right” to read. 


New Year’s Orgies 


According to orders issued on December 1, by Mayor 
Harrison, of Chicago, horns, confetti, and other aui- 
sances will not be allowed on the streets of that city New 
Year’s Eve, and meanwhile the sale of such articles is 
prohibited. If these wise regulations were adopted and 
enforced, not only in the other large cities of the country, 
but in our towns as well, the measure would doubtless 
contribute a great deal toward making our American 
New Year’s Eve celebration less like a pagan orgy. Why 
men and women who, at least in public, behave de- 
corously for 364 days a year, should think that the night 
of the 365th day can be fittingly observed only by parad- 
ing the streets and insulting inoffensive citizens, or by 
entering restaurants to share in drunken and indecent 
revels—that is one of the problems that must grieve and 
perplex the angels themselves. 

Last year, in our issue of December 21, attention was 
called in an editorial on this same subject, to the efforts 
some Catholic pastors have been making to induce their 
flocks to observe New Year’s Eve as Christians should. 
One bishop, after holding an appropriate church service, 
invited the men who had attended it to a pleasant social 
gathering in the parish hall. That is the right idea. 
Pastors should arrange a New Year’s Eve program that 
will attract not only the men of the parish, but the 
women, too, and the young people most of all. The Te 
Deum and Miserere, a short but appropriate discourse, 
and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament could be fol- 
lowed by an innocent merry-making of some kind that 
would keep Catholics off the streets and out of the 
restaurants on New Year’s Eve. 


The Right View 


The New York Times very properly called a certain 
Presbyterian minister to task for showing displeasure at 
the President’s action in being present at the Catholic 
Thanksgiving celebration in Washington, among the 
members of the Pan-American Union. Another Presby- 
terian divine, Dr. James M. Ludlow, of East Orange, 
N. J., fully acquiesces in the editoral utterances of the 
Times, and declares that the attitude of his brother min- 
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ister is not at all in keeping with the spirit of Presby- 
terianism. “The peculiar circumstances of his appear- 
ance in the Roman Catholic church at Washington,” he 
adds, “put upon President Wilson almost an obligation of 
courtesy to do as he did. The representatives of Pan- 
Americanism—chiefly from Roman Catholic countries— 
were the guests of our nation. They honored our pecu- 
liar American Thanksgiving custom by observing the 
day with religious service. 


Nothing could have been ‘| 


more gracious than for our President to join them in 


their worship.” 
This is the proper view of the case. The President’s 
attendance was a simple act of courtesy, and not a repu- 


diation of his own belief or practice; nor can any sensible | 


person imagine for a moment that it was an attempt on 
the part of Catholics to make their celebration of Thanks- 
giving a quasi-Government function. 





-@e 

Mrs. Shorter, writing in the London Daily Chronicle 
on the movement against indecencies of the stage, re- 
marks on the insincerity, or else the folly of those who 
are always harping on “our daughters” in the matter. 
She points out very appositely that the danger for “our 
daughters” is insignificant in comparison with the danger 
“It is,” she says, “for our sons, for their 


for “our sons.” 


allurement—that is, commercially speaking, 


In the centre is a huge five-pointed star composed of 
thirteen stars, representing the thirteen original States. 
About this design is a circle of stars representing the 
other thirty-five States. A miniature flag with the new 
star arrangement has been presented to President Wilson 
by Wayne Whipple, of Washington, for his approval. 


LITERATURE 


The Old Spanish Missions of California. By PAut Exper. 
San Francisco: Paul Elder and Company. $3.50. 

The interest that the ruined missions awaken in all who visit 
California is most noteworthy. Through them the old Franciscan 
friars, though dead, speak to tens of thousands who otherwise 
never come under Catholic influences. Bayard Taylor, Bret 
Harte, and many others of less fame whose names are to be 
found in Mr. Elder’s volume, felt their spell. If at times they 
were over-romantic in their utterances about vesper-bells and 
censers, which seem to appeal to the non-Catholic imagination; 


| if Bayard Taylor speaks of “nocturnes merging into matins”’; if 


for their | 


money, and, spiritually speaking, for their destruction— | 


that these shows are produced.” No truer word has been 
spoken. If the agitators are not insincere, at least the 
spirit of the world that infects them is such. It assumes 
tacitly that our young men must necessarily tread the 
“primrose path to the everlasting bonfire.” 


It is the spirit | 


of the Prince of this world, “a liar’ and “a murderer | 


from the beginning.” 





~7ee 


As December 25 draws near shopkeepers are making 
the usual display of so-called “Christmas” cards which 
have nothing about them to indicate the sacred char- 
acter of the festival they seem to commemorate. Just as 
Easter is becoming, except in the Catholic Church, merely 


the feast of returning spring and has no religious signi- | 


ficance whatever, unbelievers are trying to make Christ- 
mas “The Feast of St. Friend,” as one of their writers 
puts it. Catholics who have Christmas cards to buy can 
do a great deal to counteract this pagan tendency, if they 
will avoid purchasing any card, however artistic it may 
be, of which the design and inscription have nothing 
about them to show that the peace and good will which 
pervade the world at Christmas are due to the fact that 
that day is the anniversary of Our Saviour’s birth. 


——_ eo o ——_— 


A new arrangement of the forty-eight stars in the 
American flag has been accepted by the War Department. 
The design is somewhat on the order of the Union Jack, 
and is so placed as to give more room in the blue field 
for the additional States that have come into the Union. 





all take for granted that the zealous sons of St. Francis were 
missionaries by day and Carthusians by night, and that two or 
three of them stationed at a mission were sufficient to sustain 
the full burden of a monastic choir; it is not for us to find fault, 
where there is so much evidence of good will. The fact is that 
no one can enter these deserted places without hearing in his 
soul the testimony they bear to lives loftier in aim and nobler in 
execution, than the life which extinguished them, than the life 
of California to-day. Let us hope that many who thus hear 
again in the western world the words spoken centuries ago by 
the Jordan: “There stands one in the midst of you whom ye 
know not,” may be led to open their eyes to the Catholic Church 
to which, eloquent in their silence, the old missions bear witness. 

Mr. Elder has evidently studied his matter carefully. He 
knows, for instance, the difference between a mission, a pueblo, 
and a presidio, and the churches, or chapels connected with 
them. His tone is entirely sympathetic; and if he quotes a some- 
what unpleasant remark of Mr. Wharton James concerning the 
Indians of San Luis Rey and prayers to the saints, we are sure 
he does so in all simplicity, and that Mr. James’s breach of de- 
corum is to be attributed to his ignorance. 

The volume is a very handsome quarto, printed on grey paper, 
handsomely bound in boards and buckram and finely illustrated. 
It is in every way an artistic work and reflects great credit on its 
publishers. H. W. 





Italian Yesterdays. By Mrs. Hucu FRgazer. New York: 
Dodd Mead Company. 2 Vols. $6.00 net. 

The somewhat puzzling title which the distinguished author of 
this new book has adopted comprises not merely the yesterdays 
of last week or last month, but extends to the yesterdays of 
years and of centuries. Events that she has read of, places she 
has visited, personages who have ruled or ruined the various 
peoples or principalities or races of the beautiful Peninsula are 
made to pass before the reader not so much for themselves as 
for the fact that they afford an opportunity to describe for us 
the splendors of the land and sky and sea of the country in 
which she has so long lived and of which she is passionately fond. 

Indeed it would be hard to find her equal in this particular 
style of writing. It is her work of predilection and the opening 
chapter of these Yesterdays is one of special brilliancy even for 
her gifted pen, but it must be confessed that she does not invest 
her historical characters or historical events with the same 
charm, nor inspire her readers with the same sense of security 
that they really are as they are described. In brief we would 
not be tempted to refer back to these stories as historical docu- 
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ments. Nor apparently is such her intention. She merely 
chooses them as so many shattered monuments of the past and 
covers them again with some of the glory which shone upon them 
when they attracted the gaze of the world. The publishers de- 
serve great credit for their beautiful press work. C. 





The Story of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. By WiLLIAm Can- 
ton. Illustrated by ELeANor Fortescue BRICKpALE. Boston: 
Dana Estes & Co.’ $1.50. 

Though the author of this book admires the “Poor Men of 
Lyons” and considers the “regularized asceticism” into which the 


“perhaps the most noble of the large spiritual movements in the 
history of the Church,” nevertheless he has followed Montalem- 
bert so closely and writes so intelligently and sympathetically 
withal, about the “dear St. Elizabeth” that Catholic readers will 
often think that one of their own faith is relating the story, 
while Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale’s eight illustrations in color 
are admirably conceived and executed. The “hasty flippancy” 
with which Carlyle in his “Frederick the Great” summarized the 


what Catholics call “spiritual reading.” Not’a word is said of 
Vincent’s canonization as a saint. 

A reviewer in the London Times is moved to say that the “Life” 
shows us the Saint “as an abnormal moral genius, a wrong thinker 
who solved life’s problem because he unknowingly transcended 
his own shortsighted notion of personal salvation, and forgot 
his safety in the good of others’—a view which goes to show 
what insufferable nonsense finds its way into print, even in such 
publications as the London Times. St. Vincent was not “a 


genius”; he was certainly not a “moral genius’—if indeed there 


_ could be any such thing,—he was not “abnormal”; he did not 


. ; Sys é | “forget his own personal ambition in the salvation of others,” he 
idea of St. Francis of Assisi developed, to be the destruction of | 8 — - 7 


was simply a devoted priest who faithfully performed the work 
that God had set for him, seeking first of all his own salvation, 


| and obtaining it by a life-long devotion to the relief of the 
| temporal and, above all, of the spiritual wants of his neighbors. 


life of St. Elizabeth Mr. Canton thinks “true Thomas” would | 


never have been guilty of, had he “been concerned to know 
more about her.” 


(a 


Sweet-Scented Leaves, and Other Stories of Conduct and 
Character. By Vioter BuLLock-WessTer (Mrs. ArMEL O’Con- 
Nor). With a Foreword by LiewetyN BuLtocK-WEBSTER. 
Ludlow, England: Mary’s Meadow. 51. 

“Beautiful plant! possessing that quality which of all others 
I most admire: the worse you are treated the sweeter you be- 
come. What a lesson that teaches! If only one could imitate 
so lovely an example!” That is what a sweet-scented geranium 
taught Miss Devereux, the central figure in the first story in this 
volume. More than a year ago we praised in these columns the 
author’s earlier book “The Idea of Mary’s Meadow,” and her 
gift of delicately blending piety and humor. She has now 
gathered together fifteen tales treating for the most part of the 
little joys and sorrows of the Catholic poor. Stories so true to 
life and so sympathetically written as the one giving the book its 
title, “John and Sally,” “My Beggar Lover,” “Little Boss-Eye” 
and “The Way It Was Done,” indicate that the author loves and 
understands the poor and suffering. Those who would like to 
see the picture of “Violet” have only to turn to the frontispiece. 





Vincent de Paul, Priest and Philanthropist. By E. K. 
SANDERS. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00 net. 

As the title of the book intimates, Vincent de Paul as a Saint 
is not considered. Indeed he is not once spoken of as such from 
the beginning to the end of the book. The last word on the last 
page is like the title, plain “Vincent de Paul.” Nor indeed is 
there any real study of him as a priest, only in so far as he exs 
ercised the corporal works of mercy in a way that gave him such 
a distinguished place in history. Hence the “Life” is for 
sociologists rather than for the students of the spiritual life. 


| which is more than a mere holiday present. 


Nevertheless it is extremely interesting as a contribution to | 


history. It covers the whole field of his enterprises, the estab- 
lishment of the Lazarists, the foundation of the Congregation of 
Sisters of Charity, with their associated lady helpers, the in- 
auguration of the work in “the Galleys,” the foreign missions, 
etc., all of which were necessitated by the appalling poverty and 


irreligion which resulted from the constant wars that devastated | 


the country. Vincent, simple, poor, not gifted intellectually to 


any remarkable degree, nor endowed with great learning, was | 


nevertheless one of the great personages of the period in which 
he lived. The style of the writer is virile and the interest in the 
narrative is maintained to the end, but as has been already said 


| 
| 


But viewing him solely as a philanthropist gives only an in- 
complete understanding of the great man’s personality. It has 
evidently upset such readers as the critics of the Times. . 





Ihr tugendliches Leben und Sterben. 
B. Herder. Ninety 


Unsere Liebe Frau. 
Von Moritz Mescuter, S.J. St. Louis: 


cents. 


This is a splendid holiday book and its price is easily within the 
reach of all. It is the last work of Father Meschler, beautifully 
illustrated with nineteen full-page pictures by Johann von 
Schraudolph. With a book devoted to the praise of Our Lady 
the author began his literary career and with the Life of Our 
Lady he closed it. In his last work, written when he had already 


| passed his eightieth year, we miss nothing of his wonted charm. 
| There is a winsomeness and delicate beauty of style, an alert- 


| they still accomplish ? 


it is not a book, nor was it intended to be such, available for | order, is not a matter of surprise to readers of ecclesiastical 


ness and human interest, a delight in color and line and in all 
that can enhance the preciousness and glory of his subject, which 
speak of a heart that always remained young. He was a chosen 
minnesinger of Our Lady and it was fitting that his swan song 
should likewise be of her. 

“An. ancient man,” he writes in his short preface, “who looks 
back upon more than eighty years of life, attempts to intone the 
song of our dear Lady. Trembling hands and lips—what can 
But the song pours forth from a youthful 
heart, from the consciousness of the great happiness and honor 
of standing enlisted under the banner of Mary. Much has the 
old man seen, and wide was his experience. One thing he has 
learned, that there is nothing greater and more beautiful than 
Mary, that there is no higher honor than to be called, and in 
reality to be, her servant.” 

Art, poetry and devotion are combined in the present work, 
We would like to 
see it not only in the hands of our sodalists but of the faithful in 
general. It will teach a love of beauty and of purity together 
with a mastery of style. J. H. 





The Life of Mother Mary of Jesus, Emilia D’Oultremont 
Baroness D’Hooghvorst, 1818-1878. By Perer Suau, S.J. 
English Version by Rev. Davin Gatiery, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $2.20. 

We are glad to see an English version of Father Suau’s 
excellent “Life of Mother Mary of Jesus,” the saintly foun- 
dress of the Society of Marie Réparatrice, an order whose 
apostolic work has been for a generation or two so favorably 
known in Europe and in recent years no less favorably in 
America, for there is a community of these nuns at St. Leo’s, 
East 28th street, New York. The career of this remarkable 
woman cannot fail to interest the reader, especially on ac- 
count of the circumstances connected with the founding of 
her institute. That a woman of noble extraction and living 
in affluence should enter religion, or even found a religious 
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history, but the story of the foundation of the “Réparatrice” 
reveals a type of woman in the foundress which is rarely 
with. When engaged in starting her first community 
she was the widowed mother of several children, who, 
although far past infancy, stood in need of her maternal 
care. She was consequently obliged to divide her time and 
attention between the interests of her family and those of 
her institute; so much so that she was compelled to live 
alternately with her natural offspring in the world and those 
whom she had begotten in the spirit in religion. Naturally 
enough, opposition was excited, and for a long time Reverend 
Mother Baroness D’'Hooghvorst was an object of ridicule; 
but sustained by her undaunted spirit, by her conviction that 
she was doing the will of Heaven, for she had had many 
remarkable supernatural visitations, and withal by the ap- 
probation of wise and experienced directors, she persevered 
till her efforts were crowned with success and all opposition 


met 


vanquished. 

The distinctive object of the Society of Marie Réparatrice 
is, as the name indicates, reparation for the sins of the world 
in union with the spirit of reparation which must be pre- 
éminent in our Blessed Lady. Expression is given to this 
desire for reparation in daily and nightly adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament and in efforts made to extend the king- 
dom of God, especially through the medium of spiritual re- 
treats given to persons in the world. Those who have been 
made acquainted with the work and the personnel of the 
“Reparatrice,” either in America or in Europe, have had 
abundant evidence that the spirit of Mother Mary of Jesus 
M. P. H. 


still lives in her daughters 


The Quest of the Ideal. 

Childhood. By Atice MeyNett. 
& Co. 75 cents. 

These are two of the “Fellowship Books” a series with a single 
essay in each volume. Of the two authors here represented, 
Catholics will naturally find Mrs. Meynell more to their taste 
than Mrs. Rhys. For the latter is an Evolutionist who traces 
the earliest quests of the ideal back to the romantic dreams of 
pterodactyls and brontosauri, and she seems to think the best 
basis for the ideal to be a thorough knowledge of the evil in the 
world. She writes quite forcibly, however, and there are 
occasional flashes of true insight from her pages as when she 
exclaims, for example: “The lovers of the concrete, the worship- 
pers of the material for its own sake, the masters and mistresses 
of the art of grab, how they get on! Well, let them! Why should 
you, oh good man! oh good woman! covet their festering rubbish 
heaps? Do you know the venom generated by a great pile of 
ill-gotten fermenting money ?” 

As the author of “Childhood” besides being a poet and critic 
has brought up a family of boys and girls, her essay is written 
with as much literary grace as motherly discernment. She has 
studied the ways of children well and has gained a remarkable 
knowledge of their mental attitude toward shoes and ships and 
sealing-wax, to say nothing of cabbages and kings. ‘That 
children “love their ugly and old toys best,” that.they like stories 
with a moral, that they do not care much for books that are 
written down to them, that they do not really believe in fairies 
at all, that they marvel at “hillsides in wild flower, calm summer 
seas, and those aspects and phases of nature to which Tennyson 
gave his perfect word in return for a perfect emotion,” that their 
sense of justice is very keen, that their idea of humor is not at 
all that of their elders, that their eyes are bent on the earth not 
lifted to the stars, that they find the long days of childhood very 
tiresome—these are some of the conclusions to which Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s observations have brought her. It is not of English children 
She calls attention also to the amiable 


By Grace Ruys. 


New York: E. P. Dutton 


only that she writes. 











characteristics of Italian, French and American boys and girls. 
To the latter she pays this tribute: “What I saw of American 
children was quite different from what is thought to be true of 
them by English people at home. They were very, and very un- 
expectedly, childlike, there seemed to be some resolve to keep 
them so in their language; a child was not to say that the faces 
in a picture were ‘sad’ but only that they ‘looked sorry.’ The 
children, however, were one and all trained to be sweetly 
courteous; it was not held that roughness was childlike. They 
had lovely considerate ways, and were readily affectionate.” The 
“Fellowship Books” are neatly bound in blue, the type, paper and 
title pages leave nothing to be desired and Mrs. Meynell’s essay 
in particular, mothers will like as a Christmas gift. W. D. 





The Epistle to the Ephesians. An Encyclical of St. Paul 
Translated from a Revised Greek Text and Explained for 
English Readers. By the Rev. Grorce S. Hitcncocx, D.D. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $2.50. 

Dr. Hitchcock has already published two volumes on Isaias 
and two on sermon writing and delivery. He now enters the 
field of New Testament exegesis. The plan is markedly in- 
dividual. After an introduction on the interest in character, 
chronology, textual criticism of the Epistle, there follows a com- 
mentary of more than four hundred and fifty pages on this short 
letter of the Apostle. The division of the chapters is retained as 
the analysis of the thought. This makes the reading of the book 
useful for comparison with other editions of the text or versions 
thereof, but is not as clear a setting of the Apostle’s thought as. 
an analysis that disregards the division into chapters, The intro- 
ductory notes are excellent and give a vast deal of information 
collateral to a right understanding of St. Paul. The chronology 
is especially good ; although it puts Galatians before the Apostolic 
Council of Jerusalem without saying that Catholic scholars gener- 
ally assign a later date. In the clear and easy flowing section on 
textual criticism we find no mention of von Soden’s theory and 
text; the latter has only just appeared, but the former has been 
long current. 

The commentary is as the editor describes it: “In writing’ 
this commentary, I have tried to save the reader trouble. This 
is my excuse for repeating dates and other notes.“ He aims at 
literalness despite the uncouthness of the result. Taking it that 
St. Paul, a Semite, invariably wrote in parallelism, Dr. Hitch- 
cock crushes the thoughts to get them into the proper mould. 
This is a gratuitous plan. The modern Semites use parallelism; 
but neither they nor any other Semites show such artificiality as 
to be incapable of saying anything otherwise than in this balanced 
form. Many will find the omission of footnotes a convenience; 
and will enjoy reading the text and commentary through from 
start to finish without a doubt as to the date and meaning of 
A. B. C. D., ete. Scholars are likely to desiderate the customary 
compact footnotes and succinct manuscript nomenclature; and 


‘to find themselves bewildered by the absence of such usual critical 


paraphernalia. 

Dr. Hitchcock’s explanation of the Ascension of our Lord is 
misleading. “When a cloud received Him from their sight forty 
days later, Acts I, 9, He did not pass beyond the stars. He 
passed into an invisible order.” (p. 115). If He “did not pass 
beyond the stars,” then His glorified Body is still this side of the 
stars; It is still in visible space, not only sacramentally but also 
non-sacramentally; It is not beyond the utmost bound of real 
space. How then is He in heaven? Does Dr. Hitchcock mean 
that heaven is this side of the stars? Does one go to heaven 
merely by becoming invisible? Certainly not. Jesus not merely 
became invisible but also ascended into heaven. Dr. Hitchcock 
seems to say He did not ascend but only disappeared. Of course, 
this seeming meaning is not intended by the doctor, as it would 
be heresy. WALTER DruM, S.J. 
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As few Christmas presents are better than a good book, readers 
of America before doing their gift-buying will wisely call to 
mind some of the works we have commended in our literary de- 
partment during the past year. Besides those favorably noticed 
in our present issue we have praised books like the following: 
Mgr. Benson’s “An Average Man,” “Come Rack! Come Rope!” 
“Confessions of a Convert,” and “Paradoxes of Catholicism” ; 
John Ayscough’s “Gracechurch” and “Levia Pondera”; René 
Bazin’s “The Marriage of Mademoiselle Gimel’; Percy Fitz- 
gerald’s “Worldlyman”; Mrs. de la Pasture’s “Michael”; Pierre 
L’Ermite’s “The Mighty Friend”; Father Coloma’s “The Story 
of Don John of Austria”; Sceur Therése, the Little Flower of 
Jesus,” the “Poems” of Alice Meynell and of Francis Thompson, 
the biography of Lacordaire by D’Haussonville; of J. H. Pollen, 
by his daughter; of Henry Livingston Richards, by his son; 
Father Grisar’s “Luther”; memoirs of Father Gallwey, Father 
Chase and Baron de Neuville; Von Reville’s “Study of Cath- 
olicism”; new volumes of the “Iona Series” and the “Notre 
Dame series of Saints’ Lives’; other good books like W. M. 
Letts’ “Songs from Leinster” and John La Farge’s “The Gospel 
Story in Art” which we have not yet had time to review; ex- 
cellent books by Mgr. Benson, Fathers Finn, Copus, Spalding, 
Earls, and Grace Keon for Catholic children; and these works 


which we recommended last year to Christmas shoppers: 
Mr. Ward’s “Newman”; John Ayscough’s “Faustula”; Mrs. 
Fraser’s “Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife”; Miss 
Repplier's “Americans and Others”; Father Garrold’s 
“Black Brotherhood” ; Mr. Maurice, Francis Egan's 


“Everybody’s St. Francis”; Violet O’Connor’s “The Idea of 
Mary’s Meadow”; René Bazin’s “The Children of Alsace”; IT. A, 
Daly’s “Madrigali”; Father Vassall-Phillip’s “The Mustard 
Tree”; Mgr. Benson’s “Christ in the Church’; Father Kane's 
“God or Chaos”; Miss Brégy’s “The Poets’ Chantry”; Father 
Stewart's “The Greater Eve”; Kathleen Norris’ “Mother” and 
many other recent works by Catholic authors. 





“The Bible Story and Its Teaching for Children” the richly 
illustrated book which Baroness Freda de Knoop has prepared 
and E. P. Dutton & Co. publish is not a suitable present for 
Catholic boys and girls, because it is about the Protestant Bible 
that the author writes. Though her chapters on the New Testa- 
ment show that the Baroness believes Our Lord to be divine, 
her Old Testament stories indicate that she has gone to the 
destructive critics for guidance. The children are told, for 
example, that “Let us make man, etc.,” is only “the plural of 
majesty,” that the “rib origin” of Eve is merely “a beautiful 
allegory of the essential oneness of woman and man,” and that 
the account of the Fall is, “like the rest of the Creation narra- 
tives, to be taken symbolically, not literally.” Thus the so- 
called “higher criticism” is invading even the nursery. 





“The Unworthy Pact” by Dorothea Gerard is the story of a 
young Catholic who after being left a fine estate discovers a 
will that disinherits him because he is a “Papist.” He is so fond 
of his newly acquired property that to keep it he is ready to 
renounce his Faith. But just as he has been brought to a better 
mind and is about to relinquish his claim, a later will, free from 
all conditions, is found. There are well drawn characters in the 
novel, some good polemics are adroitly brought in and Adrian’s 
struggle is described in an interesting way. (Benziger Bros. 
$1.25). 





With such characters as a malignant pursuivant who calls out 
at unseasonable hours, “Open in the Queen’s name”; a newly 
ordained priest who says Mass in secret; a conforming knight 
who persecutes the “recusants”; a loyal servant or two who re- 
peatedly save the situation; and several heroic women who make 














suitable speeches when the occasion requires; with such “proper- 
ties” as a country house, priests’ hiding places, the rack and the 
prison; with a plentiful sprinkling of phrases like “methinks,” 
“an it please,” “what means it,” “God save you,” “it be so fair 
without,” etc., a readable Catholic novel of Elizabethan days can 
be constructed. This is what Mary Agatha Grey has done in 
“The Towers of St. Nicholas.” (Kenedy, 75 cents). It is too 
bad Cedric had to be such a bloodthirsty father, but no doubt it 
could not be helped. 





The December Atlantic opens with a paper by Mr. W. L. 
George “a prominent spokesman of the Feminist movement in 
England,” who was invited “to state quite clearly the terms 
upon which leaders of his party will be willing to negotiate a 
lasting peace.” “Generally,” he says, “the Feminists are in 
opposition to most of the world institutions.” They “have de- 
signs,” particularly, “upon the most fundamental of .kuman in- 
stitutions, marriage and motherhood.” They are not merely 
“opposed to indissoluble Christian marriage,’ but in the opinion 
of their protagonist, “the ultimate aim of Feminism with regard 
to marriage is the practical suppression of marriage and the in- 
stitution of free alliance” and he bids his readers look forward 
with composure to a “state of society where’ man will not figure 
in the life of woman except as the father of her child.” From 
these choice specimens of the “reforms” triumphant Feminism 
would bring about in the world it is easy to understand the lack 
of enthusiasm shown for “the cause,” by all who consider them- 
selves heirs to twenty centuries of Christian morality. 





If those who paid $9.00 last year for Wilfrid Ward's “Life of 
John Henry Cardinal Newman” had only waited they could get 
the work now for just half that price, as Longmans, Green & 
Co. have recently published a_ third of the two 
volumes, omitting all but one of the portraits that were in the 
former editions. In a newly discovered letter that is printed in 
the preface of this edition Newman says of William George 
Ward, the author’s father, “as he had in so many words or their 
equivalents, called me a material heretic, I called him a doctrinal 
Novatian.” That the whirligig of time should make the “Nova- 
tian’s” son the writer of the “heretic’s” biography is one of life’s 


impression 


ironies, 





Those who would like to have in prose a good digest of “all 
the world’s great epics” will find H. A. Guerber’s “The Book of 
the Epic,” an entertaining volume. The famous Greek, Latin, 
French, Spanish, Italian, German and English poems of heroes 
are well summarized by books or cantos, and less known epics 
in other tongues are not omitted. In these days when so many 
are content to read about masterpieces rather that the master- 
pieces themselves, there is a demand for books of this kind, and 


| in cases where the original poems or close translations of them 


would be unsuitable for young readers, a volume like Mr. 








, good ghost stories. 


Guerber’s is very useful. All except one of the illustrations are 
unobjectionable and that can be easily removed. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., $2.00). 





No reader of the London Times omits the personal column if 
he have any sense of humor. There one meets from time to time 
the gentleman in misfortune who would like somebody to set 
him up in business again with a thousand pounds, the young 
man zealous for self-culture, who wants a kind person to send 
him traveling round the world for two years, the person who 
would experience the sensation of being rich, and hopes to @nd 
one to gratify his desire for a year, the still more audacious 
university man who seeks a wealthy eccentric who will adopt 
him for good and all. A late number contains the advertisement 
of an elderly lady, an invalid, for a companion who can tell. 
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London is a great city, and must contain not a few very strange 
people, poor and rich. Moreover, the Times is read all over 
the British world. Nevertheless, though the elderly lady was 
listening, no doubt, to the good ghost stories within a reasonable 
number of hours, we ask ourselves somewhat increduously, has 
the gentleman ever got the thousand pounds; or the young man 
gone on his travels; or the person in search of experience, ever 
played the part of Christopher Sly; or the university man, found 
a father or mother by adoption? Are there really people suff- 
ciently hopeful of getting such things as to pay the price of an 
advertisement in the Times? It is a curious world. But perhaps 
these advertisements are cryptograms, to be understood by only 
one reader. Anyhow, a story-teller might find in them the 
foundation of many a joyous tale. 


In a review of “My Cosmopolitan Year,” a recent book by an 
anonymous writer, the London Times Literary Supplement ob- 
serves: 

“He [the author] is particularly eloquent on the subject 
of the American magazine habit. It is a habit, he assures 
us, arising out of the principle that ‘time is money.’ Time, 
like money, should not be expended without calculation, and 
therefore ‘in the magazine the rushed business man, and the 
equally rushed business or society women, has a literary 
quick lunch that can be swallowed in convenient bites at odd 
moments during the day.’ They—or at all events the women 

speak, we believe, of that kind of desultory reading as 

‘research’; and to quote our author, ‘They hoodwink one 

another, each practising the same deceptive game of super- 

ficial show, yet never suspecting any of the rest.’” 


We can always profit by seeing ourselves as others see us. To 
realize how widespread this “magazine habit” is in this country 
one has but to notice what a vast quantity of trash is displayed 
and sold daily by the news-stands, 


We read that a number of Oxford professors led by the Poet 
Laureate have formed a league to preserve the English language 
against degradation. They are going to open the war with an 
onslaught on all that say “naychur” instead of—we are not told 
what. “Naychur” may be a degraded pronunciation, though there 
is room for two opinions on the subject. But, however that may 
be, the preservers are beginning at the wrong end. There are 
many clear vulgarisms to the correction of which they might 
devote their energy before attacking “naychur.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


D. Appleton & Co., New York: 
The Vatican. The Center of Government of the Catholic World. By 
Rt. Rev. Edmond Canon Hughes De Ragnau. $4.00. 
Lengmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Sermons and Homilies. By Edmund English. $1.35, 
Benziger Bros., New York: 
Lives of the Saints. By Rev. Alban Butler, 50 cents. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Childhood. By Alice Meynell. 75 cents; The Vulgate Psalter. With 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. By A. B. Macaulay, M.A., and 
James Brebner, M.A. 
Angel Gaardian Press, Boston: 
The Cry of the Street. 3y Mabel A. Farnum; Lyrics and Songs. By 
Mrs. E. G, Pember. 
Desmond Fitzgerald, Inc., New York: 
The Fairy Minstrel of Glenmalure, and Other Stories for Children. By 
Edmund Leamy, Illustrated by Vera Casseau. 75 cents. 
Moffat, Yard & Co., New York: 
Studies in Milton and an Essay on Poetry. By Alden Sampson, A.M. 
$2.00. 
Latin Publications: 
Friderici Pustet, Neo Eboraci: 


Vesperale Parvum. Continens Summa Festa Necnon Vesperas De 
Dominica Cum Completorio. Excerpta _e Vesperalis Romani Editione 
Ratisbonensi. 50 cents; Psalterium Vaticanum  Vespertinum. Pro 


Dominicis et Festis Duplicibus Juxta Cantorinum Numeris Notatum cum 
Completorio Dominicali. Edidit Joannes M. Petter, S.T.B. 15 cents. 








! Pamphilets: 
| University of California Press, Berkeley : 
A Financial History of California. Public Revenues, Debts, and Ex- 
| penditures. By William C. Fankhauser. 
Catholic Truth Society, London: 
| The Record of an Impostor, Being the Story of Theodore Von Husen. 
By A. Hilliard Atteridge. 


MUSIC 


Liturgical Congregational Singing 


November, the twenty-second, of this year marked the tenth 
anniversary of the promulgation of the “Motu Proprio” on 
Church music by Pope Pius X. The special, if not primary 
object determined by the Holy Father in this decree was the 
restoration of the Chant “to the use of the people so that they 
may take a more active part in the services, as they did in former 
times.” Without doubt, this celebrated document has had 
notable effect upon the musical world of Catholic America 
through the individual efforts of some few who have followed 
faithfully the instructions enjoined by the Supreme Pontiff. 

That the readers of America and especially those who have at 
heart the success of Church music reform may obtain a knowl- 
edge of the work that is being done along this line, the writer 
has prepared this account of the Thanksgiving Day celebration 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The celebration which marked the fifth one of its kind in the 
diocese of Pittsburgh was significant in purpose and successful 
in result. Eleven hundred children representing eight parochial 
schools of the diocese assembled in the Cathedral to sing the 
Ordinary of the Mass in honor of St. Cecilia. Three-quarters 
of an hour before the Mass the long procession of children 
entered the church. They came in groups of hundreds from all 
parts of the city, young Crusaders, rallying to adore, give praise 
and thanks. to God in “the chant proper to the Roman Church.” 
And the manner of their singing en masse was inspiring to the 
three thousand worshippers who filled the church. As the 
preacher of the day, Bishop Regis Canevin, eloquently expressed 
in his sermon: “they caught up, repeated and echoed the music, 
the melody of the plain chant as sung in the Church almost 
nineteen hundred years ago.” The refinement of exaltation, the 
purity and tone of their soprano voices were finely contrasted 
with the full, deep-toned singing of the men’s choir and gave 
variety to the programme which was as follows: Hymn, “To 
Jesus’ Heart All Burning,” by the Rev. Ludwig Bonvin, S.J., 
sung by the children’s chorus. Introit, Gradual and Communion, 
Gregorian Chant, sung by a choir of men in the loft. The Kyrie, 
Gloria, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei from the Eleventh 
Mass, “Jn Dominicis infra annum” (Orbis Factor), of the 
Vatican edition of the “Kyriale” were sung alternately by the 
children’s choir and one hundred cantores chosen from different 
schools. The First Gregorian Credo was sung alternately by the 
men in the choir loft and the chorus of children. After the 
recitation of the proper Offertory text, the choir of men sang a 
capella, “7ibi Laus” by Orlandus Lassus. After the Mass the 
children sang the “International Eucharistic Hymn” by Felix 
Nowowiejski as sung for the first time at the Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Madrid, Spain, in 1911. 

The manner in which both choirs acquitted themselves in this 
liturgical function was a triumph for the “supreme model of 
sacred music,” the Gregorian Chant. The spontaneous attack 
of the children’s choir at the beginning of each phrase, their 
fluent, rhythmical interpretation of every number adequately con- 
veyed the deep spiritual content of the Chant. As already noted 
the singing of the children was in fine contrast with the deep, 
vigorous tone of the men and this feature was specially marked 
in the Gradual and Offertory. In the former number the men 
seemed to realize the true expressive joy of liturgical worship, 
“Benedicius es Domine, in firmamenio coeli, et laudabilis én 
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saecula, Alleluia, Alleluia,’ voicing their praise to God in a bril- 
liant manner and producing a sublime effect upon the congrega- 
tion. And this praise to God was all the more strikingly conveyed 
in their a capella singing of the Offertory, “Tibi Laus,” a poly- 
phonic composition of the sixteenth century by Orlandus Lassus. 
One witnessing this imposing spectacle of eleven hundred children 
and hearing the tremendous volume of their melodious praise 
could not fail to realize without emotion that the holy Mass was 
a “sacrificium laudis.” 

The training and direction of such a large chorus for the cele- 
bration no doubt will interest those in charge of choir organiza- 
tions and the training of the people in liturgical singing. To 
such minds the practical aspect of the Pittsburgh celebration will 
suggest itself. How was this celebration and the similar one of 
the past five years planned and worked out? The simple and 
practical method adopted for the training of the children was as 
follows: 

1—At the beginning of the school year the Superintendent of 
the diocesan schools announced the date for the school Sisters to 
assemble in the Cathedral school for the study of the Gregorian 
Mass and hymn to be sung at the Thanksgiving celebration. 

2—Between sixty and seventy religious representing eight dif- 
ferent communities responded and attended regularly the weekly 
classes for the study of the Gregorian Chant. From their own 
singing of the Mass, as the rehearsals progressed, they built up 
in their imaginations an ideal performance and afterwards en- 
deavored to impart this ideal to the children under their charge. 

3—As soon as the various school groups began the study of 
the Mass the choirmaster of the Cathedral visited each in turn 
every week until the performance took place in order to secure 
uniformity of delivery without a joint rehearsal. 


A fact not to be overlooked was the generous and spontaneous 
co-operation on the part of all participants, a co-operation which 
made possible the choral celebration and the weekly parochial 
rehearsals necessary for it. In less than two months the greater 
number of the children were able to sing the Ordinary of the 
Mass from memory. All the children who studied the Mass did 
not participate in the celebration for the obvious reason that the 
Cathedral could not seat their number. But this obstacle may 
easily be overcome next year by having all the schools represented 
with a smaller number of children from each school. The signi- 
ficance of these yearly celebrations and the results obtained from 
them are noteworthy. 

First, the children have acquired during the past five years a 
repertory of the following Gregorian Masses; Number two, “Jn 
Festis Solemnibus’; Number four, “Jn Festis Duplicibus” ; 
Number eight, “Jn Festis Duplicibus”’ (Missa de Angelis) ; 
Number nine, “Jn Festis B. Marie Virginis” (cum jubilo) ; 
Number eleven, “Jn Dominicis infra annum” (Orbis Factor). 

Secondly, the children sing these Masses in their respective 
parish churches on the Sundays throughout the year and thus 
have the joy of singing to God instead of listening to a choral 
exhibition. 

Thirdly, in many of the schools the teaching of Gregorian 
music is made part of the curriculum so that by earnest, respect- 
ful and systematic study the laity will eventually be trained to 
sing the entire Ordinary of the Mass. Six or seven years from 
now the older children in the schools will be the men and women 
of the parish. They will not forget the Gregorian Masses studied 
in school. When they hear the old melodies of the Chant sung 
in church, they too will join in rendering praise to their Euchar- 
istic God and thus take the legitimate place which Catholic laity 
formerly enjoyed in the sacred song of the Church. The dis- 
semination of right principles and methods for singing the Chant 
in the schools has already brought about a marked improvement 
in the music of many churches, a result which argues well for the 


future. 
R. V. Conway. 





EDUCATION 


Vocational Schools—Jesuit Ideals in Education 


Wise and patriotic educators in this country, facing as they 
do the sharp, positive disagreements in educational methods that 
prevail, and the almost chaotic condition of educated opinion, 
recognize that a mighty task is laid upon them. To provide 
opportunity for the growth of men of letters, for critics and for 
lovers of life in its richest and most serene aspects, to defend 
this country against the accusation of universal materialism,— 
this is their task. And opposed to them is the onrush of the 
unintelligent, or at least of the unreflecting multitude who forget 
that “the end of education is the development of intelligence.” 
Too often to-day one hears it said that educational training 
should have a practical purpose. Too often, because, while the 
phrase sounds reasonable enough, when we inquire what is meant 
by practical, we usually find that practical means money-getting. 
We are told that learning is only valuable if it helps a man in 
the struggle for life. What manner of help is usually signified 
is understood from the characterization recently given to the 
“uselessness” of a college education by a well-known Chicago 
merchant. Speaking of a young friend who had not “made 
good” in a business sense, he declared: “The poor fellow had 
gone through college with no specific end in view,’—that is no 
money-making avocation,—“and had come out of it as unfit to 
meet the world as the day he entered it.” And strong in the 
“righteous” indignation he felt, the Chicago merchant affirmed 
his wish to enter his protest “against the aimlessness of an un- 
technical college course.” 

To such a man it avails little to insist upon the fact, which 


| daily experience confirms, that the educational course he would 


favor necessarily denies the aim of true intellectual training; 
that young men who begin specialization, in order to fit them- 
selves the better to make a living, during the high school years, 
or immediately at the close of them, are liable to be narrow, and 
are not only unable to take the place which is accorded by society 


| only to well-rounded men, but they actually cannot attain the 


| highest places in their chosen walks in life. 


The class of men, 


| of which our Chicago merchant is a bright example, is well- 
| described by Dr. West, of Princeton, in his splendid paper on 





Vocational Training: “Some of them are superficially versed 
in a number of things somewhat badly understood, some of them 
are sharply clear in a narrow way—precise to the dot in little 
things and helpless in all else; some only vaguely aware or 
wholly unaware of the relative importance of different topics, 
and usually lacking in steady, sensible judgment.” Such minds 
are not big and broad. Mentally their light is darkness, they 
see only one phase of the world’s bivouac of life. Material 
success in life is their one standard and immersed in its narrow- 
ness they simply will not and cannot understand the wisdom of 
the policy that upholds the scholarly courses ever in high repute 
among genuine educators. 

The defender of the technical and practical in educational 
training as opposed to the untechnical and cultural cannot 
evaluate the wisdom of the formative processes which teach the 
studious college man to find entertainment on every hand, to 
have placed upon his shelves the masterpieces of literature, and 
to have extracted joy from his own thoughts. The man who 
measures education by its results in the capacity to make a 
living cannot appreciate that the personality acquired by the 
studious college man is of far more use to him in “living”; than 
a technical training would prove in helping him “to make a 
living”; that the drill given to the latter’s mind enables him to 
adjust himself to all circumstances, and does not hold him bound 
to the narrow groove in which the vocationalist must specialize. 
Nor should it be forgotten that a large part of the work done in 
the world is not taught in technical colleges, but must be taken 
up by persons of ability and executive force. For these a 
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general, all around education is an imperative need, since it 
alone can awake in their minds a knowledge of values which is 
worth more than training in any one trade or profession possibly 
could be. 
prepared to face life, no matter what visage she may turn to 
them. 


where vocational education is “working to a logical conclusion,” 
may help to the understanding of the reactionary spirit that is 
coming to be daily more in evidence against the intemperateness 
of the extreme partisans of vocationalism in education. 
Angeles, so we are informed by a letter to the Nation, which ap- 
pears in its issue of Nov. 27, has fairly won a record in voca- 
tionalism. 
system become, that at the opening of the current year the Board 
of 
Americans, to be sure, are not prone to worry themselves over 
extravagant civil expenditures, provided they are able to show 
a worthy return for money spent. 
school situation sketched by the writer of the Nation letter,— 
it is dated, by the way, from Stanford University, an institution 
which itself boasts no little share of advanced thought,—is 
hardly one to soothe the feelings of the thoughtful educator. 
“High schools,” he tells us, “intermediate schools, and grammar 
schools, with grammar abolished and vocational training sub- 
stituted, cover the city. 
livering strenuous addresses on industrialism. 
in a flutter of excitement over the daily prospect of ‘Auditorium’ 
calls, where distinguished, self-made men tell children how to 
become educated without studying. 
are an evolution. 
first grammar from the grammar schools, then Latin from the 
Polytechnic High School, then prestige from the one academic 
High School.” 


results achieved. Whether he exaggerates one may not say; at 
least he is on the ground and whilst an honest indignation may 
arouse him to snappier utterance than the occasion demands, yet 
the student of the vocational developments among us has seen 
phases no whit less objectionable cropping out nearer home. 
“The pupils,” the Stanford writer continues, “are noisy, ‘happy’ 
and empty. 
oath to the vocational slogan of loyalty, efficiency, personality 
and power. 
teaching are levelled or dismissed. 
stitute meets at Christmastide to talk about social obligation and 
brotherly love and to sneer at intellectual effort and attainment. 
Meanwhile the products of the vocational movement are coming 
up to college 
tion. 
students must be cured of twelve years of petting and sent forth 
equipped with a profession and with a decent sense of ‘values.” 


ciety, held in mid-November, his Eminence, Cardinal Bourne, 
who presided, made a felicitous reference to a letter which had 
appeared in the London Times of the very day of the meeting. 
The writer, A. Hilliard Atteridge, a name pleasantly recalled 
by every 
certain very misleading, statements occurring in a letter over 
the name of a Mrs. Gibbon on “The Ideals of Loyola and 
Thring” which was published in the Educational Supplement of 
the Times of an earlier date. 
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Men who have been blessed with such a training are 


Probably a practical illustration of the confusion begotten 


Los 


“So extensive have the operations of a modern school 


Education found itself one-half million dollars short.” 





But the description of the 


Superintendents dash about town de- | 
Classrooms are 


The Los Angeles schools 
Year by year they have crowded out culture; 


The writer is sharp and bitter in his characterization of the 


The teachers are compelled to take an informal 


Persons who show formal scholarship in their 
The Teachers’ In- 


the victims of professionalism in educa- 


College responsibility is great. In four years or more, 





At the half-yearly meeting of the London Catholic Truth So- 


reader of America, addressed the Times to correct 


Mrs. Gibbon wrote : 


“Very few people realize the extraordinary influence that the 
ideas and ideals of Loyola still possess over English education. 
The French seminary was the direct descendant of the colleges 
established by the Jesuit Order in the sixteenth century. Loyola 
with the instinct of genius, captured and systematized education 








at a time when it was in a state of intellectual chaos. He based 
it on ideals very foreign to our race. Teuton civiliza- 
tion is founded on the dignity and sanctity of the family. 
Loyola’s ideals were sex separation and ascetic morality. The 
marvellous success he achieved has stifled the development of 
Teutonic nations on their own lines for centuries. The re-action 
is beginning. Anglo-Saxon ideal has always been the 
making of a man. The Jesuit aim and achievement was 
and is the mind without the man.” Much in the same strain 
followed. 

Mrs, Gibbon’s views regarding Jesuit ideals in education drew 
from Mr. Atteridge this letter to the Editor of the Times: 

“In your Educational Supplement there is a letter from Mrs. 
Gibbon under the heading. ‘The Ideals of Loyola and Thring: 
Effects of the Conventual System,’ in which the writer strangely 
misrepresents the Jesuit ideal in education, and shows that she 
cannot know much of the history of its evolution. In the first 
place, it is historically misleading to speak of the Jesuit system 
of education as if it were the direct creation of the founder of 
the Order. It grew up gradually, and the first code of legisla- 
tion on the subject, the famous ‘Ratio Studiorum, was not drawn 
up until the generalship of Claudius Aquaviva (1581-1615). It 
was the work of a Commission, which included several men of 
northern birth, and was based largely on the methods then in 
use at the University of Paris, at Louvain, and in the schools 
of the Netherlands. It has been remodelled at various times, 
and a decree of the twenty-third General Congregation of the 
Society of Jesus (the legislative assembly of the Order) lays 
it down that non-classical schools are proper to the society as 
well as classical institutions, and only three years ago the present 
General of the Order declared that ‘as the early Jesuits did not 
invent new methods of teaching, but adopted the best methods 
of their age, so will the Jesuits now use the best methods of the 
time.’ 

“So far from ‘Loyola’ having invented (as Mrs. Gibbon seems 
to think) the great boarding school college, all the colleges of 
the first centuries of the society were day schools. The pupils 
lived with their parents, or, if they came from a distance, ap- 
proved lodgings were found for them. There were no educa- 
tional fees, and the sons of rich and poor sat side by side on the 
benches. This was the original ideal. It had to be abandoned 
later because the competition of these free high schools called 
forth the fierce hostility of those with whom they competed. In 
modern times the lack of endowments has made the free system 
impossible. 

“I remember hearing one of the most distinguished Jesuits I 
have ever met, the late Archbishop Porter, of Bombay, say: 
‘The great barrack school was not our original ideal. It was 
forced upon us by the barrack school becoming a fashion.’ There 
are still many Jesuit Colleges which are day schools. I myself 
was educated at one of these, which, among other distinguished 
pupils, gave a Judge to the English Bench. 

“Mrs. Gibbon is therefore, all unwittingly, misrepresenting 
plain facts when she writes that the object of the Jesuits was to 
‘isolate their pupils from family life. She is equaMy wide of 
the mark when she says that ‘the Jesuit aim and achievement was 
the mind without the man,’ and her sneer at the ‘emasculation 
of the Jesuits’ is in the worst of taste. To take one test only 
of the kind of men the Jesuit colleges produce, those in England 
have given a fair number of soldiers to the Empire, some of 
whom wear the V. C. in testimony of their manhood, and I re- 
member how before the Republican Government of France sup- 
pressed the college of the Rue de Sévres in Paris one of its halls 
was decorated with a series of memorial! tablets that bore the 
names of more than 200 former pupils of the college who fell 
sword in hand on the battlefields of 1870 as officers of the Im- 
perial Army and of the new levies raised by Gambetta.” 


M. J. O'C. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Catholic Charity and Its Rivals 


“I so fight, not as one beating the air,” said St. Paul. Chris- 
tianity, with its gaze fixed on Christ our Lord, had made of the 
spiritual athletic a perfect art. It is not an agreeable one; be- 
cause it makes the chief adversary, not something vague and un- 
certain outside of us, but our own corrupt nature. But when it 
has been learned we know every trick and feint of the enemy, 
his weak points where every blow will tell, and so our fighting 
becomes effective achieving a perfect victory. This practicalness 
is characteristic of Christianity of which the object is, not to 
interest men, but to convert and reform them individually, and 
so to reform the whole world. Its rules are few and all can 
understand them, the sinner as well as the saint, the barbarous 
as well as the cultured. Were it not so, were Christianity an 
esoteric system like the so-called philosophies that would rival 
it, it could not be for all the world. Yet a Christianity that is 
not world wide in its mission would be an illusion, contradicting 
its very fundamental principle: “Teach all nations.” 

As in striving for personal sanctification the Christian wastes 
no energy in blows that do not tell, so also in working for social 
sanctification, he fights not as. one beating the air. We were 
going to write “for social betterment”; but adverting to’ the fact 
that there can be no social betterment without social sanctifica- 
tion, and that social sanctification is the only social betterment, 
and remembering our own principle we have often insisted on, 
than no one can say anything worth while unless he uses specific, 
not general terms, we substituted “sanctification.” There are so 
many now-a-days fighting against social imperfections, who waste 
their energies in beating the air. They imagine that they are 
going to abolish poverty, sickness, misery of every kind, ignoring 
the fact that to do so, they must first abolish sin. Legislation, 
constitutional reforms, for instance, will never bring about a 
just distribution of material goods—a just distribution does not 
mean an equal distribution—so long as selfishness exists in those 
who would have the redistribution of them, to vitiate the work. 
Until this world shall have been cleansed by the fires we are 
meditating on during this Advent season, and the new heavens 
and the new earth come forth to be the home of eternal justice, 
things will be much as they are. So it is better to teach people 
how to use their afflictions for their sanctification than to hold 
out to them vain hopes of the abrogation of the inevitable law 
of fallen mankind. Once this solid foundation is laid then let 
every Christian man and woman work according to the divine 
law of charity for that amelioration of social conditions which 
will facilitate the sanctification of the individual, and procure his 
eternal salvation, the only reason why this world exists with the 
individuals that are born into it. 

Others fight the air because they base their social work on 
ridiculously false statistics of disease and its effects on men and 
women, which they accept blindly from utterly incompetent 
calculators. Others because they have a completely wrong idea 
of human nature. This they hold to be good, not merely 
essentially, but in its actual concrete existence, in its tendencies, 
in its actions, in its ideals, whereas the contrary is the case. 
Created by God good, both naturally and supernaturally, it has 
been corrupted by original sin, and its corruption is made worse 
by countless actual sins. Men and women are inclined to evil 
from the beginning of their days and the only correction of that 
evil is to be found in the Christian religion filled with restorative 
grace. Playgrounds and summer excursions are not going to 
save children ; increased wages are not going to save girls. Were 
this so, we should find those who enjoy wealth and all the grati- 
fications it procures, to be of stainless virtue: whereas, the very 
contrary is the case... They divide their time, too often, between 
the seeking of new gratifications, which are the more welcome 








as they are the more sensual and immoral, and the framing of 
sophistical apologies more loathsome, if possible, than the grati- 
fications they are supposed to justify. Christian mortification 
is the only road to virtue. 

It is pleasant to turn from such “beating the air” to the con- 
sideration of Catholic charity, which wastes no energy on 
theorizing, being content with the principles of the Gospel. A 
very interesting work that does not busy itself with charts or 
statistics, or social theories, but rests all its activity on Chris- 
tianity, pure and simple, is the Christ-Child Society. It was 
founded about 1900, in Washington, by a lady who had the very 
elementary idea, to do something for the poor of Christ. Irom 
Washington: it spread to other cities; and we have before us the 
report of the Chicago branch organized in 1907. From it we 
learn that the object of the Society is to provide clothing for 
the children of the poor, which comes to them as a gift from 
“The Christ-Child,” thus “blessing him that gives and him that 
takes,’ by the supernatural atmosphere that raises giver and re- 
ceiver alike to the things that are above. “The Christ-Child 
box” for a boy contains a good suit of clothes, a sweater, two 
suits of woolen underwear, two pairs of woolen stockings, a 
stout pair of shoes, a pair of mittens, a cap, a blouse, a toy and 
a little book, “The Story of Bethlehem.” For a girl it contains 
an equally substantial outfit and The Story of the Christ-Child. 
Each box costs five dollars. The cheapness results from the 
buying from manufacturers and wholesale dealers at the close 
of the wholesale season broken lots and samples at a very low 
price; and, as regards the girls’ boxes, from the fact that their 
contents are in great part the work of the members themselves. 
Gentlemen become associate members by paying five dollars a 
year. The regular members are ladies paying six dollars a year 
and meeting at stated times in their sewing circles. During the 
year ended March 1, 1913 the Society distributed 11,425 garments, 
clothing 734 children completely and 824 partially. It also pro- 
vided 81 poor mothers with layettes and clothed 55 children 
under two years of age. Its membership has grown from 309 
to 882 in the six years of its existence and its income from less 
than $1,100, to more than $4,100. The Security Audit Company, 
in auditing the treasurer's accounts remarks on the fact 
characteristic of all Catholic charities, that the expense of ad- 
ministration is only about 10 per cent. of the income, namely, 


| $444.63. Of this $75 was paid to an Express Company for trans- 








portation of goods, $89.79 for postage, $187.84 for printing re- 
ports, for the necessary boxes and their wrappers, all items 
entering necessarily into the work, while for wages merely $75 
was paid out. We have only one complaint to make: Why are 
not such branches multiplied a hundredfold? H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Cancelled Stamps for Foreign Missions 


Brother Justinian, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind., has charge of the 
scheme by which old stamps of every kind can be used in promot- 
ing the admirable missionary work of Mary Immaculate in China 
and India, where houses of refuge have been established for un- 
fortunate children who would otherwise perish. All can contrib- 
ute to it by sending old stamps. Every little helps. 

In the Ave Maria of Nov. 29, is the following answer to the 
oft-repeated question, “In what way can old postage stamps 
possibly be used to promote the work of foreign missions? 

We answer that the innumerable cancelled stamps of all 
countries and denominations which for a long time past have 
been collected through the Ave Maria are forwarded yearly to 
the head office of the Work of Mary Immaculate in Paris, where, 
after being carefully sorted, they are utilized in various ways. 
The more valuable specimens are sold to collectors, and in some 
cases they command a high price. Common stamps are cut into 
tiny pieces, out of which are made plaques, trays, etc.; these are 
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sold at bazaars and otherwise for the benefit of foreign missions. 
We have seen really artistic objects, the only ornamentation of 
which was formed of these seemingly useless bits of colored 
paper. Cancelled stamps are also used as borders for wall- 
paper and other decorative purposes. The postage stamps of 
some countries are beautiful pictures in miniature, fine specimens 
of engraving and coloring, and are valued as such by collectors, 
“It will be seen that the millions of cancelled stamps collected 
every year must represent a considerable amount of money, and 
that the slight trouble and expense of saving them and sending 
collections to missionaries who can utilize them in any way is 


well worth while.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Fifty years ago the Xavier Alumni Sodality was founded by 
the late Rev. Louis Schneider, S.J. Its members commemorated 
the golden jubilee of its organization this week with a three 
days’ festival. There’ was a Communion Mass last Sunday 
morning at St. Francis Xavier’s Church and at the breakfast 
that followed it several addresses were made appropriate to the 
occasion. In the evening at the Solemn Vespers his Eminence 
Cardinal Farley presided and the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Daniel Quinn, S.J. On Monday evening a civic meeting 
was held in the college theatre, the speakers at which were the 
Rev. Joseph W. Rockwell, S.J., moderator of the Sodality, F. S. 
Gannon, Jr., its president, Dr. James J. Walsh, Andrew J. Ship- 
man, and Thomas Woodlock. A jubilee banquet, attended by a 
large number of the members, and many distinguished guests, 
was given at the Hotel Plaza on Tuesday evening. A souvenir 
medal of the jubilee has been struck, and Mr. Henry J. Sayers, 
one of the few survivors of the founders, and an early president 
is compiling a history of the Sodality to which will be added the 
details of the jubilee celebration. 





To celebrate suitably its twenty-fifth birthday, the Sacred 
Heart Review of Boston undertook to raise the sum of $25,000 
this year for the erection of an altar to the Sacred Heart in the 
new Basilica of the Holy Cross that is being built in Rome by 
the Holy Father. He thus marks the sixteenth centenary of the 
granting of civil and religious liberty to the Christian subjects 
of the Emperor Constantine. The gratifying announcement is 
made that the required sum is now completed. AMERICA unites 
its congratulations with those of all the friends of the Sacred 
Heart Review. 





The will of the late Hon. John Sharples of Quebec leaves 
and charitable institutions the sum of $125,000 
divided as follows: To the Church and Catholic Cemetery 
at Sillery, each $10,000; to the Good Shepherd Asylum, $20,000; 
to the Hotel Dieu the Blood, $30,000; to St. 
Bridget’s Asylum, Sisters of Charity, $25,000; to the Jesuit 
Fathers, $10,000; to Jeffrey Hall, $10,000, and to the Salvation 
Army, $10,000. After providing for relatives and friends one- 
half of the remainder of his estate goes as follows: One- 
fifth to St. Bridget’s Asylum; one-fifth to the Hétel Dieu of 
the Sacred Heart; one-fifth to Jeffrey Hall and two-fifths to 
the Good Shepherd Asylum. The Hon. John Sharples was 
born in Canada, in 1848, and was educated at St. Mary’s 
Montreal. He was head of the firm of W. & J. 
Sharples, timber merchants and a member of the Legislature 
Council of the Province of Quebec. In 1907 he, with his wife, 
established a special ward for children in the Hétel Dieu, 
His Holiness Pius X created him a Knight of St. 
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We learn from the Salesian Bulletin that a fine monument to 
Our Lady Help of Christians has been erected at Punta Arenas in 





Southern Patagonia. The unveiling was performed by Mgr. 
Fagnano, a Salesian, the monument being in commemoration of 
the twenty-fifth year of the foundation of the Central House of 
the Salesian Missions in Patagonia. The monument is thirty- 
eight feet in height and rises at the side of the parish church. 
It has a broad pedestal with stone carvings, above which rises a 
graceful column, all one piece of polished granite, surmounted 
by a beautiful statue of Our Lady Help of Christians in white 
Carrara marble. On the front of the pedestal is a bronze bust 
of the Venerable Don Bosco; below it is inscribed: “To Mary 
Help of Christians—from the Catholic population of the Magellan 
lands; 1912.” 

On the opposite side of the pedestal is read: “An act of 
homage to the Heavenly Patroness of Don Bosco’s Work, in 
memory of the twenty-fifth year of its foundation in this terri- 
tory; 1887-1912.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
A Noble Apology from “The Survey” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am sending you in advance an editorial paragraph from the 
December magazine number of The Survey. It deals with the 
sketch “Holy Water,” published in the corresponding issue of 
The Survey for November, with respect to which you printed a 
short editorial. 

Correspondence has brought out that the incident of the sale 
of holy water was unfounded; the author unconscious of offence ; 
and sincerely regretful that her attempt at portrayal of the 


| distress of an immigrant girl who appealed for help with nothing 








but open hands—should do grievous injury to the fair name of a 
Catholic Sisterhood. 

I should like to repeat to you personally that I am sincerely 
regretful of the occurrence. We have been endeavoring to open. 
the sober pages of The Survey the past year to stories with 
human interest. This manuscript shows that the procedure in 
handling them should be as complete as in the case of our articles. 
Such sketches will hereafter be doubly referred—for subject 
matter as well as for style. And in any case where the subject 
matter deals with Catholic practice, the reference will, of course, 
be to a competent subscriber to that faith. 

Paut U. Kettoce, Editor. 

New York, Nov. 28, 1913. 

The following is the apology printed in The Survey to which 
the editor refers in the foregoing letter: 

“We published in our issue of November 1 a sketch entitled 
Holy Water. The sketch was founded on the real story of an 
immigrant girl, who, in desperate straits yearned for holy water 
to ‘set things right.’ She was represented as applying to Cath- 
olic Sisters for it. A Sister was represented as asking her, ‘Have 
you money to buy it with?’ 

“We have received a number of letters of protest from repre- 
sentative Catholics who take serious exception to this and to 
other features in the story on the ground that they misrepre- 
sent Catholic belief and practice. 

“The story did misrepresent both. Being a sketch, rather than 
an inductive article, the subject matter of the manuscript did 
not go through the ordinary processes of criticism and reference. 
The Survey regrets exceedingly that the mistake was not de- 
tected in advance of publication, so that the author might have 
been protected from doing unconscious but grave injustice to the 
culture of a Catholic Sisterhood, and The Survey itself from 
spreading that injustice broadcast. The error was one of man- 
agement, not of intention on the part of author or editor, but 
our regret is none the less sincere on that account. The Survey 
hopes that its well established reputation for fairness and accu- 
racy in its field of labor will add force to this expression of 
regret.” 














